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NEW STAR SHINES 
IN OPENING NIGHT. 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Lucrezia Bori, Spanish Prima 
~ Donna, Captivates: Audience in 
‘Title Role of ‘Manon Lescaut’? 
—An Important Acquisition to 
the Company—Caruso at His 
Best in Part That Gives Him 
Fine Opportunities—Puccini 
Opera Lends Itself Well to the 
Purposes of a Season’s Inaugural 


—Customary “Brilliant Audi< 


ence” in Conspicuous Evidence 


HE New York opera season opened last 
Monday evening. It opened successfully 

and brilliantly, with all the elements tredi- 
tionally associated with the effulgent occa- 
sion admirably adjusted and in perfect con- 
sonance. The audience was enormous, and 
in temper and character of the kind which 
the ideal first night is supposed to attract. 
That part of it which focuses attention to 
itself because of its visible, dazzling bland- 
ishments amply sustained its reputation. 
The galleries were jammed to their capac- 
ities and the standing room downstairs had 
been completely sold out at advanced prices 
long before the curtain rose. Throughout 
the evening there was everywhere notice- 
able the atmosphere of ardent expectation 
gratified. The fall of each curtain was the 


signal for frenetic enthusiasm, though this, 
indeed, did not await the close of an act to 
manifest itself; it broke forth with irre- 
pressible spontaneity every few moments. 

It was not exactly a novelty that opened 
the Metropolitan nor yet a thoroughly 
familiar and trusty constituent of the con- 
ventional répertoire. Puccini's “Manon 
Lescaut” had been heard only a few times 
on the occasion of Puccini’s first American 
visit, five years ago, and not since then. 
Despite the brilliancy of its presentation 
at the time no clamor for its revival had 
been made in the interim. But if for no 
other reason the opera would be useful for 
the admirable opportunities it affords 
Caruso, to whose style it is better adapted 
than the musically finer work of Massenet. 

That the great tenor figured most promi- 
nently in it last Monday goes without say- 
ing. But the real element of novelty on 
this occasion of its revival was the Ameri- 
can début of the twenty-year-old Spanish 
soprano, Lucrezia Bori, who by her inter- 
pretation of various roles that fall to the 
lot of the youthful dramatic singer won 
the esteem not only of high-strung Roman, 
Neapolitan and Milanese audiences, but 
also the level-headed Richard Strauss, who 
knows a dramatic soprano when he en- 
counters one. Last Monday’s cast also in- 
cluded Mr. Scotti for the part of Lescaut 
and Mr. de Segurola for Geronte. Highly 
important, too, was the first appearance of 
the new conductor, Giorgio Polacco, of 
whom good things had been spoken when 
he conducted Henry Savage's itinerant 
“Girl of the Golden West.” 

Whether or not Puccini’s early opera 
will now make up for its lost time in in- 
trenching itself in public favor cannot 
profitably be predicted on the strength of 
the emotions of a Metropolitan opening- 
night audience, naturally predisposed to 
enthusiasm on the slightest provocation. 
Entr’ acte opinion was divided last Monday. 
Some thought it the best thing Puccini had 
done, others cared little for it. “Manon” 
is not a seore of as high a potentiality as 
its composer’s maturer doings, though it is 
replete with most of the characteristic ear- 
marks of his manner and contains many of 
the germs of his later writings from 
“Bohéme” to the “Girl.” It is plentifully 


supplied with melody which is sweet, suave 
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EUGEN YSAYE 


Celebrated Belgian Violinist Who Has Returned to America for a Concert Tour 
After an Absence of Eight Years 





and oily, eminently singable and unre- 
strainedly fluent, but at every moment very 
much like the next. Seldom or never does 
it succeed in assuming a strong grip on the 
imagination. It #§ easily heard and quickly 
forgotten. It - moments of French 
daintiness and also moments of strong 
Wagnerian reminiscence. The orchestra- 
tion has charm of color, but is not free 
from monotony of device. While most of 
the last act is intrinsically dull it provides 
a contrast of. mood to the rest that is not 
ineffective. 

Lucrezia Bori’s triumph was an assured 
fact by the close of the second act. She is 
a notable artist now and will develop into 
a greater one. In face, histrionic skill and 
vocal timbre she is strikingly suggestive of 
Geraldine Farrar. Her voice is of lighter 
texture and more purely lyrical than the 
American soprano’s, but it has much of 


[Continued on page 5] 


Leopold Godowsky Arrives 


Leopold Godowsky, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, who is visiting America 
for the first time in twelve years, was an 
arrival on the Caronta, on November to. 
He will make several important New York 
appearances besides touring the country 
under R. E. Johnston’s direction. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


Ysaye Here After Eight Years’ Absence 


Eugen Ysaye, the illustrious Belgian vio- 
linist, arrived in New York on the steamer 
Lorraine on Saturday, November y, ‘ier 
an absence from America of eight years. 
He was accompanied by his young son, 
Gabriel, who will appear with him in con- 
cert. The Ysaye tour will continue to next 
June. 

Carl 


tenor, 


Burrian, the Metropolitan Opera 
was also a passenger on the Lor- 
raine. He comes for his seventh season in 
America. With Mr. Burrian was his sec- 
retary, Mme. Dinges. The tenor said that 
Mrs. Burrian had obtained a divorce. 


R. E. Johnston Forms New Company 


The R. E. Johnston Company, a $150,000 
corporation, was incorporated in Atlanta, 
Ga., last week. Its charter, which is for 
twenty years, gives the projectors the right 
to issue stock to the amount of $1,000,000. 
R. E. Johnston, the New York manager of 
concert attractions, is the president and 
the headquarters will*be in New York city. 
The plan is to send concert stars all over 
the United States. 

At Mr. Johnston’s office it was announced 
on Monday that a complete statement of 
the corporation’s plans would be made 
within a week. 
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English, Appeals Strongly to 
Philadelphia Audience 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 11, 1912. 


cys of the earliest events of the season 

was also one of the most interesting 
when, on Thursday evening, Goldmark’s 
opera, “The Cricket on the Hearth,” was 
sung for the first time in this country un- 
der the direction of Arnold Winterwitz, the 
new German conductor of the company, who 
seized the occasion conclusively to prove his 
ability. Goldmark’s setting of the rather 
free adaptatiorrby A. M. Willmer of Dick- 
ens’s story—the English words by Charles 
Henry Meltzer—has much in the way of 
charming melody, with ingenuity and rich- 
ness of instrumentation. The melody for 
the most part is in the orchestra, the story 
being developed after the style of the mod- 
ern music drama, with a great deal of 
recitative and not much in the way of aria 
or concerted numbers. 


Has Charming Features 


There are, however, several attractive 
solo numbers, notably the Song of the 
Cricket, Dot’s song in the first act; some 
pretty ballet music during a picturesque 
transformation vision in the second act; 
an impassioned love duet, for soprano and 
tenor, somewhat in the style of Puccini, 
and a particularly good chorus of “merry 
villagers” toward the close, when the crowd 
tauntingly gives greeting to old Tackleton 
after he has been jilted by May. The pro- 
duction has in its narrative the appealing 
interest of a simple domestic story, height- 
ened by the charm of poetic thought and 
fantasy, all of which Goldmark has ad- 
mirably reflected and elucidated in his 
music. 

The opera is in three acts, the first and 
third showing the living room of the 
middle-aged John and Dot, his girl-wife. 
and the second the exterior and garden of 
their cottage, one of the most artistic and 
illusionary settings seen on the local stage 
in a long time. 

The cast included Mabel Riegelman, the 
petite and talented prima donna, who both 
acts and sings the part of the Cricket, or 
fairy, charmingly; Maggie Teyte, who is 
very pretty and winsome as Dot, her voice 
of pure soprano quality and more than or 


dinary sweetness being used with fluent 
skill, and Helen Stanley, who, as May, 
made a successful début, her attractive per- 


sonality, graceful acting and full, rich so- 
prano, which evidently has great dramatic 
possibilities, at once winning the favor of 
the audience. Riccardo Martin displayed 
his. unfailing beauty of voice and his char 
acteristic enthusiasm as Edward Plummer. 
though the rdle does not give him oppor- 
tunity to appear to the best advantage: 
Dufranne sang with sonorous richness, as 
John, and Henri Scott revealed unexpected 
talent as a comedian in an admirable im- 
personation of old Tackleton, his charac- 
terization having quite the Dickens flavor 
Vocally he was as usual the finished artist 
The chorus has a small part, but did that 
well, and the production as a whole was 
received with the favor that promises to 
make it one of the season’s popular offer- 
ings, taking its place in the category of 
pretty, appealing and poetic operas to which 


“Hansel und Gretel” and “Kénigskinder” 
belong. 
Text Sung in English 
The fact that it was sung in English 


added to its interest, although the especial 
advantage of the vernacular was not at all 
times apparent. Mr. Scott set the others an 
example in the perfect distinctness of his 
enunciation and Miss Riegelman and Miss 
Teyte also were noticeably effective in this 
respect, while others at least had moments 
of enunciatory distinctness. 


ArTHUR L. Tupps 
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TO REVEAL HISTORY OF THE DANCE AND BALLET MUSIC 


Adeline Genee’s Present Mission 
Among Us—Her Personality Off 
Stage—Just as Charming, but 
Seemingly Quite a Different 
Personage from the Elfin Dancer 
Known to Fame—A Serious 
Student of All That Pertains 
to Her Art 


To counteract the ill effects of a stormy trip at 
sea: Take several hours of practice in classic 
dancing. 


Such is the antidote prescribed by Ade- 
line Genée, the famous danseuse, who ar- 
rived in New York on Wednesday of last 
week as one of the many notables on 
board the Kronprine Wilhelm. 

“We had a distressingly rough voyage,” 
commented Miss Genée on Friday after- 
noon, “and of the various artists on board 
some were seen but seldom on deck, while 
others were most jolly—like Mr. Caruso, 
for instance. As for me, my head was 
terribly affected by the rolling and today 
[ am just getting back in condition, thanks 
to some strenuous hours of dancing prac- 
tice. Of course, there was no chance for 
practising on shipboard, as the vessel did 
all the dancing that was necessary.” 

This novel cure for mal de mer was 
outlined by Miss Genée over a table in the 
tea room of her New York hotel, just 
across the way from Central Park. All 
around her were specimens of the genus 
“matinée girl,” who were mingling con- 
versation and Oolong to the accompani- 
ment of music provided by one of New 
York’s prominent conductors. These 
young women had doubtless rhapsodized 
over Miss Genée’s dancing at her previous 
appearances in America, but on this after- 
noon she passed unnoticed through the 
crowd. 

Just why the Danish danseuse was not 
recognized in this throng was explained 
by a remark made to her across the tea 
table: “Do you know, you seem entirely 
different off the stage.” It was found that 
without the mass of golden curls, as in- 

variably associated with the dancer as her 
ballet costume, she did seem quite another 
person. 

“Tt’s most convenient not to be recog- 
nized when I’m away from the footlights,” 
exclaimed Miss Genée, “for I can go any- 
where without attracting attention, and in- 
stead of being stared at continually J can 
have all sorts of fun studying other peo- 
ple.” 

Her Dual Personality 


Of course, it is not the mere absence of 
the aforementioned curls and the ballet 
skirt which gives Miss Genée this dual 
personality. She is another person off 
the stage. In this New York tea room she 
was revealed as a more: sedate Adeline 
Genée. Instead of the elfin-sprite Genée 
of the twinkling toes she became the se- 
rious-minded student of everything that 
pertains to her art. 

Probably the most intense interest felt 
by one who meets the little dancer off the 
stage is in hearing her voice for the first 
time, for in her dances she has managed 
to convey the various shades of meaning 
by the use of every means of expression 
except that of speech. This voice gives an 
added charm to her away-from-the-stage 
personality, for it is just the mellow sort 
of voice that one would hope to hear from 
such a picturesque individuality. In spite 
of her pleasing vocal quality, Miss Genée 
insisted: “The activity of a dancer’s work 
is ruinous to her voice, for it destroys the 
carrying power. At the Philadelphia open- 
ing of my second American play, ‘A Sil- 
ver Star,’ I had a few lines to speak, but 
I didn’t feel at home as a speaking char- 
acter, so this part of the play was elim- 
inated.” 

It is the desire to have America see her 
in the surroundings in which she has been 
accustomed to appear abroad that has been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing Miss 
Genée back to this country for another 
tour. “My two American musical plays 
were designed to appeal to the public of 
the regular theater, but I have always felt 
that I should like to offer Americans a 
performance with the correct artistic at- 
mosphere and scenic investiture.” 

Miss Genée is to offer a variety of pro 
grams on her tour, one of the most inter 
esting of which is called “La Danse.” As 
the ballerina describes her offering: “This 
is to be a history of dancing and dancers 
told in ballet form. I am to portray the va- 
rious famous dancers from Francoise Pré- 
vost, of the time of Louis XIV, down 
through the periods of Camargo, Marie 





—Copyright International News Service. 


Adeline Genée (Left) and Geraldine Farrar, Photographed as They Landed in New 
York Last Week 


de Sallé, Madeleine Guimard and Marie 
Taglioni. 

“This undertaking has been occupy- 
ing my attention for a long, long time, and 
with my assistants I have been studying 
every phase of the work, going over to 
Paris to consult authorities on the scenery 
and costuming of each period, which we 
shall reproduce with absolute chronolog- 
ical fidelity. 


Unearthing Old Music 


“From the point of view of the music 
lover the production should be especially 
interesting, as we have followed history 
with the same accuracy in getting the 
actual music originally used for the va- 
rious dances. This has been done by Dora 


Bright, an English society woman, who 
has been studying musical theory with 
Moszkowski. (And Moszkowski, by the 


way, has promised to write a musical set- 
ting for one of my dances.) Miss Bright 
has spent morning after morning in the 
sritish Museum, poring over old books 
and unearthing just the music needed for 
our dances. For instance, I am to do the 
‘Passepied’ and ‘Chaconne’ of Lully in the 
Prévost tableau, while a Gavotte by Mar- 
tini and a Rameau Rigaudon will be used 
in the Camargo number, and so on. 

“We have deviated from historical accu- 
racy in the exposition of the origin of the 
valse, which I shall do with that splendid 
dancer, Alexander Volinin. The old. Ty- 
rolean waltz proved to be impracticable 
for our use, and we are employing the 
Strauss ‘Promotionen,’ with just a touch 
of the original valse, for the sake of at 
mosphere. 

“As a support for the dance numbers 
we are to have a symphony orchestra 
which will also contribute purely orches- 
tral offerings. I shall have with me again 
as conductor C. J. M. Glaser, formerly an 
operatic director, who fully understands 
the. niceties of conducting ballet music. 
This knowledge is absolutely essential, 
for if I were poised with one foot in mid- 
air it would be disastrous if the conductor 


failed to follow along with the music nec- 
essary to bring the foot from that sus- 
pended position.” 


A Production of Magnitude 


Another of Miss Genée’s unique pro- 
grams will contain a ballet founded on an 
incident in the life of the same Mlle. de 
Camargo whom she impersonates in “Le 
Danse.” Besides Mr. Volinin her company 
is to include several able solo dancers and 
her corps de ballet, who followed her to 
America by a later steamer. The magni- 
tude of her production will necessitate the 
carrying of a considerable stage crew to 
handle the equipment in auditoriums 
which are not so complete as the Boston 
Opera House, where she opens her tour 
this Saturday night, or the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which is to be the scene of 
her New York reappearance on Decem- 
ber 3. 

In private life Miss Genée is Mrs. Frank 
Isitt, her husband being a prominent Eng- 
lish barrister. This name is not to be pro- 
nounced as if one were asking a question, 
but as its new owner explained, “It should 
be pronounced simply ‘T-sit,’ which is not 
a very appropriate name for a dancer, is 
it?” 

“¢ 2x 





Tina Lerner Arrives; Flonzaley Quartet 
Also 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, who has 
just concluded a remarkably successful tour 
of England, arrived for her American tour, 
on the Caronia, November 10. She will 
make a long tour under the direction of 
Loudon Charlton, who was at the dock to 
greet her, as also the members of the Flon- 

zaley Quartet. who will likewise tour un 
der his man: igement. 


Berger Sings “Walther von Stolzing” 


A cable to Oscar Saenger from Rudolf 
serger reads: “Sang Walther Stolzing at 
Vienna Royal Opera last evening. Splen- 
did success.” 


wzestive of Dukas 


NEW HOME FOR THE 
DAMROSCH CONCERTS 


Eolian Hall Proves Ideal for Or- 
chestral Music—Maggie Teyte 
the Soloist 


ZEolian Hall passed with triumphant 
success through its supreme acoustical test 
on Friday afternoon of last week when the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch, gave its first concert of 
the season there. In view of the splendid 
showing made by the new auditorium in 
the piano and song recitals of a week ear- 
lier, confidence in the success of the final 
ordeal was widespread. The very first 
number on Mr. Damrosch’s program 
proved conclusively that it had not been 
misplaced. The acoustics of A£olian Hall 
must now be pronounced as above criti- 
cism. 

It was a pleasure also to realize that 
the New York Symphony Orchestra _ has 
at last found itself a worthy home in New 
York and that it has esca~ed for good the 
Century sheater, with its sadly defective 
acoustical properties. In A£®olian Hall an 
orchestra can revel in heroically sonorous 
outbursts of tone without ever giving the 
impression of offensive loudness. And on 
the other hand the hall provides such a 
perfect sense of intimacy between audi- 
ence and players that the full value of the 
very subtlest effects can -be realized and 
appreciated to perfection. But such is the 
sharpness of the acoustics that no minute 
defect can possibly escape detection. Such 
a concert hall suffices to render doubly en- 
joyable every musical function that is held 
in it. 

That the concert in question was pro- 
foundly enjoyable may be imagined from 
the fact that Mr. Damrosch was at 
his best and his orchestra was for the 
most part in fine shape; that Maggie Teyte, 
the soprano, was soloist and that the pro- 
gram gave proof of the conductor’s habit- 


ual skill in program making. It com- 
prised Beethoven’s third “Leonore” Over- 


ture, the Eighth Symphony and several ex- 
cerpts from Ravel’s ballet, “Ma Mere 
Oye,” or “Mother Goose.” Miss Teyte 
sang Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete” and a 
group of songs by Duparc, Debussy and 
Hue. 

The tone of the orchestra sounded far 
better than it ever did in the Century The- 
ater. The body of strings, especially, has 
benefited by the change and has regained 
in great measure that quality of brilliancy 
which it sadly lacked in the uptown house. 
Mr. Damrosch gave a pulsating and dra- 
matic interpretation of the Overture, de- 
spite some rather accelerated tempi. The 
climax at the close was quite thrilling. 
The symphony was read with due appre- 
ciation of its poetic winsomeness and also 
of its abrupt dynamic contrasts. 

Maurice Ravel’s series of “five infantine 
pieces” was originally composed as a piano 
duet for two children and some time later 
scored for orchestra and further elab- 
orated. Last February it was danced as a 
ballet in Paris. Mr. Damrosch arranged it 
as a suite of five numbers. So completely 
does the apneal of the work depend on the 
witchery of its orchestral colors that it is 
difficult to conceive of it in pianistic form. 
It is neither great nor inspired music, nor 
is there evident in it any notable power 
of thematic invention. But its cleverness, 
its ingenuity and finesse of workman- 
ship are astounding. It is thoroughly mod- 
ern French in its harmonic formations, 
and the acrid taste of its counterpoint is 
relieved only by the felicitous distribution 
of instrumental timbres More  full- 
blooded than Debussy, it is rather sug- 
Here and there are 
echoes of “Tristan” and of “Madama But- 
terfly.” In the commingling of tonalities 
Ravel obtains most fascinating flavors of 
modern dissonance. Effects of magically 
lovely tone painting, bewitching in their 
piquant charm crowd the pages of the 
score. Mr. Damrosch’s men played this 
music with exquisite regard for its mani- 
fold subtleties and it is to be hoped that 
they will soon repeat it. One of its num- 
bers was redemanded. 

Miss Teyte sang with a claritv and love- 
liness of tone and a comprehension and 
grasp af the spirit of the French songs- 
Duparc’s “Extase,” Debussy’s “Fantoches” 
and “Green” and Hue’s “J’ai Pleuré en 
Réve” that won her an instant ovation. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a more 
perfect rendering of these numbers than 
she gave. She handles Debussy with a 
degree of spiritual sympathy and insight 
and a sureness of touch that few singers 
before the public to-day can equal. Her 
Mozart was somewhat less creditable 
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BOSTON AROUSED BY 
ELMAN AND STRANSKY 


Philharmonic Concert Is Attended 
by Unusual Scenes of 
Enthusiasm 


Boston, Nov. 10—The New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, with Mischa Elman as 
soloist, gave an exceptionally successful 
concert in Symphony Hall this afternoon. 
One thing, especially, was proven by this 
concert: that the general public of Boston 
will assemble enthusiastically for a pro- 
gram so important and interesting as that 
of this afternoon. The pieces were Web- 


er’s “Euryanthe” Overture, Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symnhony, the Love Scene from 
Strauss’s “Feuersnot,” the Liszt symphonic 
poem, “Tasso,” and Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, played with Mr. Elman. ; 

Only on the most notable occasions in 
late years have such audiences appeared. 
The hall was packed and many stood. Out- 
side on the pavement speculators were 
selling tickets and buying whatever tickets 
they could purchase—which were very 
few. 

One year ago Mr. Stransky and his men 
visited Boston. Then they won a warm 
welcome. The orchestra itself is a_re- 
markable one; the brass players, the strings 
and certain members of the woodwind were 
especially notable to-day. Mr. Stransky 
gave a most glowing and brilliant perform- 
ance of Weber’s overture and then read 
Beethoven’s Symphony in a spirit that was, 
perhaps, more modern than that in which 
the symphony was conceived. The effects 
were telling, however, and much enjoyed 
by the audience. Mr. Elman proved his 
seriousness and his musical penetration 
when he played the great concerto of 
Brahms. His warm tone and his virtuosity 
gave an amount of color and quick ap- 
peal to the solo part not always felt when 
this concerto is played. Mr. Elman made 
the work interesting, especially by reason 
of his technical achievement and his own 
strong individuality, but he was also the 
earnest and masterful interpreter of great 
music. After his performance there was a 
demonstration more flattering to Elman 
than to the majority of his audience. This 
consisted in applause which lasted for 
nearly fifteen minutes, long after Mr. EI- 
man had shown that he had nothing more 
to offer as a performer, and even after 
Mr. Stransky, who had finally been obliged 
to mount his platform, had raised his baton 
for the following number. It was not until 
the greater part of the audience had begun 
to hiss.a small and obstinately persisting 
contingent that it was finally possible for 
the performance to proceed. The perform- 
ance of Strauss’s music was very charac- 
teristic, highly colored, tremendously dra- 
matic. Liszt’s tone poem, too, was read 
with all possible effect. Certainly this was 
one of the most popularly successful or- 
chestral concerts given so far in = av. 








Brooklyn Pays Tribute to Muck 


To an audience which rose to its feet in 
sincere welcome, in the packed Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, Dr. Karl Muck, on the 
evening of November 8, acknowledged a 
generous tribute to his return for the first 
of a series of concerts by the. Boston Sym- 





‘phory Orchestra. 





Edward German 


has set to music 


Rudyard Kipling’s 


famous ‘‘Just So Stories”’ 


The Just So Song Book 


Cloth, $1.25 
CONTENTS 
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Merrow Down. : 
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There Was Never a Queen Like Balkie. 
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The remarkable interest 
of Institute patrons displayed by an un- 
precedented sale of tickets which long ago 
left only standing room at these events, 
was well justified by the admirably con- 
ducted program, of which Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony was the chief i Sa 
G. C, Tf. 





GLUCK SINGS WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Popular Soprano Delivers Three Arias 
at Chicago Concert, Winning 
Hearty Reception 


Cuicaco, Nov. 11.—Last week’s program 
of the Thomas Orchestra almost took on 
the aspect of a miscellaneous concert w:th 
Mme. Alma Gluck making three separate 
appearances in arais from Mozart’s “Il Re 
Pastore,” from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and the 
“Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” Besides the opening “Jupiter” 
Symphony there was for the orchestra 
Loeffler’s “The Devil’s Villanelle,” the pre- 
lude to Act I of d’Indy’s “Fervaal,” and 
César Franck’s “Le Chasseur Maudit.” 
Many were the comments upon the. strik- 
ing appearance made by Mme. Gluck in a 
gown which defies description. Despite this 
handicap, however, her singing of the Mo- 
zart aria won well-deserved acclaim both 
for herself and Concertmeister Harry 
Weissbach, who supplied the obbligato. 
The Charpentier aria also gave opportunity 
for some considerable display of vocal ex- 
cellence. 

The Loeffler Symphonie Fantasia was 
perhaps the best effort of the orchestra and 
was of a style which evokes from Conduc- 
tor Stock the greatest sympathy, with a 
corresponding reaction upon the orchestra, 
Notwithstanding some critical differences 
of opinion as to the real musical value of 
the Loeffler work, one quality which should 
not be ignored is the undoubted orchestral 
technic displayed in Mr. Loeffler’s scoring. 
Earnest attention to this number leaves the 
impression that Mr. Loeffler was sincere 
and not striving for mere effect, and with 
this point once conceded some genuine de- 
gree of musical worth must be attributed to 
his efforts. The orchestra was reinforced 
by Wilhelm Middleschulte at the organ, 
lately returned from a Summer’s triumphs 
abroad. N. vDeEV. 


RECEPTION TO TANARA 


Guests at- Von Ende School Hear Vocal 
and Violin Program 


Fernando Tanara, the prominent vocal 
coach, and Mme. Gilda Tanara-Longari, 
the soprano, were the guests of honor at a 
reception on November 7, which drew a 
number of interesting figures in New 
York’s musical world to the von Ende 
School of Music, where Mr. Tanara is a 
recent acquisition to the faculty. Those 
present heard an extremely appealing pro- 
gram by Sergei Kotlarsky, the young vio- 
linist, who is a pupil of Herwegh von 
Ende, and Ottilie Schillig; a talented pupil 
of Adrienne Remenyi, in the vocal depart- 
ment. 

The excellence of Mr. Kotlarsky’s tech- 
nical equipment, as well as his tempera- 
mental gifts, was exhibited in a variety of 
numbers, including the Kreisler “Liebes- 
freud” and “Schon Rosmarin,” which were 
played with much grace, and the Schubert- 
Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” in which the 
smooth legato of the young performer was 
happily set forth. 

Mellowness’ and resonance were the 
marked characteristics of Miss Schillig’s 
voice as displayed with artistry in a diver- 
sified list of songs, consisting of Bem- 
berg’s “A Toi,” interpreted with artistic 
shading; the “Gavotte,” from “Manon,” in 
which the dainty spirit was effectively pre- 
served; the Alma Woetz “Melisande in the 
Wood,” atmospherically excellent; Teresa 
Del Riego’s “A Happy Song,” which 
made a particular appeal, and Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak a Rose.” Edith Evans, of 
the von Ende faculty, supplied highly sat- 
isfying accompaniments. 














Mme. Bridewell Makes Fine Impression 
with Hadley Orchestra 


San Francisco, Nov. 4.—I!n last week’s 
symphony concert Henry Hadley and his 
men gave a powerful and impressive per- 
formance of the Strauss “Death and 
Transfiguration.” The buoyant Schumann 
Symphony in B Flat enlisted the body of 
strings at its very best in precise and fin- 
ished work. 

The soloists for this occasion was Carrie 
Bridewell, the popular contralto. The pro- 
gram called for the “Erda Scene” from the 
“Rhinegold,” to which the singer added 
the “Mignon” Gavotte and an aria from 
“Lucrezia Borgia.” Mme. Bridewell made 
a splendid impression in the Wagner scene, 
in which warmth of her rich contralto was 
strikingly displayed, and she sang the two 
final numbers with remarkable ses Ef 


‘watha,” by Coleridge-Taylor. 


LONDON CONCERT FEES TOO HIGH? 





Managers Discuss Plan to Reduce Prices of Tickets—Evan Williams 
and Julia Culp Among the Recital Givers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 48 Cranbourn Street, 
W. C., London, November 2, 1912. 


_—S last Saturday night’s concert, the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts 
came to the end of their eighteenth season. 
In many respects the past season has been 
remarkably successful. The novelties have 
been interesting, and it is a somewhat sig- 
nificant fact that those of British origin 
have all of them been well worthy of their 
place. They have served to show a very 
healthy influence at work in the British 
school of composition. 

The question of the prices of seats at 
concerts is again being actively discussed. 
Like the theaters, the concert halls, with 
their seats at half a guinea are feeling the 
competition of other places of entertain- 
ment, where the best seat is something like 
only half that price. Whether there should 
be a general reduction or not is a very de- 
batable point. Several artists, such as 
Elena Gerhardt, De Pachmann and others, 
have already once or twice boldly tried a 
wholesale reduction with much financial 
success, I believe. Yet, on the other hand, 
the seats for the Paderewski recital on 
November 12 are to double in price, a 
guinea being asked for the best. “Popular 
prices” were also introduced last season 
in connection with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra and T. Arthur Russell, who man- 
ages its business affairs, tells me that this 
innovation resulted in the quadrupling of 
the list of subscribers and the filling of the 
hall on practically every occasion. 

“Unquestionably,” he adds, “the price of 
concert seats will have to come down to a 
figure which the ‘man in the street’ can 
afford to pay.” 


Evan Williams’s Success 


There were very few vacant seats to be 
observed in the Queen’s Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon when Messrs. Chappell gave 
their second ballad concert of the season. 
Once more the program was varied enough 
to appeal to many tastes and as usual en- 
cores were the fashion of the afternoon. 

Evan Williams scored one of the chief 
suecesses of the afternoon. The American 
tenor appropriately chose the lovely aria, 
“Onaway! Awake Beloved,” from “Hia- 
His wonder- 
fully emotional voice emphasized the love 
and longing of words and music, and the 
hearts and heads of the audience were 
completely captured. Cecil Sharp’s ar- 
rangement of “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day” was exquisitely sung by Helen Hen- 
schel. 

At Bechstein Hall on the same afternoon 
a large audience attended the success- 
ful début in London of Max Behrens, a 
young pianist from Geneva. 


Julia Culp’s Recital 


_ Three groups of the finest lieder of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms formed 
the program of Mme. Julia Culp’s recital 
in the Bechstein Hall on Monday evening. 
The Schubert group came first—the beauti- 
ful “Miillerliedern” cycle; the Schumann 
second—the “Liederkreis von Eichendorf,” 
while the Brahms group contained such 


beautiful things as “Botschaft,” “Stand- 
chen” and “Das Madchen Spricht,” all of 
which were sung with that brilliancy 


to which Mme. Culp has accustomed us. 
Richard Epstein accompanied admirably 
and the hall was well filled. : 

As I advised you by cable, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet gave a brilliantly successful 
and well-attended concert on Tuesday even- 
ing at Bechstein Hall. A feature was 
made of old and new concerted music. The 
old was represented by a “Sonata a Tre,” 
by G. Sammartini. 

At their second recital last night, the 
Sechstein Hall was once more completely 
filled and their performances of Haydn’s 
Quartet in G (Op. 76) and that of 
Tschaikowsky in D (Op. 11) were splendid 
examples of ensemble playing at its best. 
Friedmann Bach’s “Sonata a Tre” was also 
very finely rendered. 

Music lovers were glad to read in last 
Monday’s Morning Post that we are to 
have a new concert hall. The need of a 
building which in point of size shall come 
between the popular AZolian, Bechstein and 
Steinway halls and Queen’s Hall has been 
felt for some time. That deficiency is 
now to be made good by a hall to be 
erected on a site between Queen’s Hall and 
Oxford Circus, which will hold about 1,500 
people. A feature of its construction will 
be a platform that can be expanded so as 
to hold a full orchestra or contracted to the 
size requisite for a pianoforte or vocal 
recital. 

A concert was given recently at Bechstein 





Hall by Max Pauer, who gave a piano- 
forte recital there. His playing of the 
Brahms Sonata in F Minor was a 
memorable performance -and the pianist 
was given quite an ovation at the end. 
Mr. Pauer also played Schumann’s “Papil- 
lons” and the Toccata, op. 7, a group 
of Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” 
and Max Reger’s difficult “Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Bach,” in all of 
which he was heard to excellent advan- 
tage. 

Among other well-known examples, Dr. 
Georg Henschel’s list of Monday after- 
noon included Schubert’s “Der Ziirnende 
Barde” and “Der Schmetterling” (the lat- 
ter encored), Schumann’s “Husaren 
Abzug,” several Biblical songs by Dvorak, 
sung in English, and several songs by 
Franz, Hugo Wolf and Brahms. Leonard 
Borwick revived Weber’s graceful Sonata 
in A Flat and played a Nocturne, a Prelude 
and the G Minor Ballade of Chopin in 
excellent style. In his last group figured 
Handel, Debussy, with “Jardins sous la 
pluie,” and Liszt, with the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie No. 12, which was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

ANTONY M. STERN. 





HOW MUCK AIDED NEVIN 





Victor Herbert Tells “Bohemians” About 
It at Smoker in Former’s Honor 


“The Bohemians” held their first official 
evening on Saturday last at Liichow’s, when 
a “smoker” was tendered to Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. A large gathering had assembled 
by 9.30 and after the members had talked 
over matters of the season an informal 
supper was served. 

During the course of the evening Rubin 
Goldmark, vice-president of the club, made 
an address, welcoming Dr. Muck back to 
America. ‘i here was much applause at the 
conclusion of his speech, after which Vic- 
tor Herbert had a few words to say. He 
pointed out that it was Dr. Muck who 
helped the American Arthur Nevin when 
he went to Berlin with his opera “Poia,” 
some years ago, showing how he had sug- 
gested changes in the instrumentation and 
had given kindly advice to a young talent 
whose opera Mr. Herbert claimed “wasn’t 
half as bad as the German critics said it 
was.” He wishes to make it clear that it 
was through Dr. Muck’s generous assist- 
ance that the hearing of the work, unsuc- 
cessful though it was, was made possible. 





Walter Wheatley, the English tenor, is 
engaged for the Autumn season in Bo- 
logna, Italy. 
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ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 
Soloist: Arthur Philips, Baritone 
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Information wanted regarding the present 
whereabouts of HENRI LA BONTE Tokeaey 
Balfour), the tenor. Address N. D., care of 
Musical America, 505 5th Ave., New York. 
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NEW STAR SHINES 
IN OPENING NIGHT 
AT METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 1] 





the same capacity for taking on a wide 
variety of emotional color. It is a voice 
of lovely, appealing quality, if not of great 
body, fresh, flexible, exquisitely limpid and 
unforced in the upper register and well 
equalized thoughout its compass. Except 
for a few nervous moments she sang well 
in tune and her aria in the second act was 
received with uproarious applause. She 
has a rare command of dynamic shading— 
her crescendi and diminuendi on single 
tones are exceptionally lovely. 


Miss Bori acted Manon with a sureness 
of dramatic instinct and a variety of emo- 
tional resource that augurs well for her 
future. She was equally convincing in the 
graceful scenes of light-heartedness, in the 
poignancy of the threatened parting from 
Des Grieux and in the anguish of the death 
scene. Her face, too, is ever expressive— 
a mirror, as it were, of the sentiments pub- 
lished in the text and music. The audi- 
ence called Miss Bori before the curtain 
some ten or twelve times after every act 
and she was deluged with flowers. 


Caruso, as Des Grieux, was in superb 
voice—better, it almost seemed, than at any 
time last year. His tones were of thrilling 
opulence and warmth. In the climax of 
the third act, moreover, he put to his credit 
a really powerful piece of acting. Mr. 
Scotti’s voice sounded fresher than _ it 














Caruso as “Des Grieux,” 


showed himself a master of his craft. His 
command over the orchestra is authorita- 
tive, he respects for the greater part the 
rights of the singers and he is gifted witha 
delicate sense for finish of detail and re- 
finement of effect. On the other hand, he 








Stage Setting of Act 3, “Manon Lescaut,” 


aentiitiatemeaiile 


as Given at the Metropolitan Opera 


House, Monday Night 


has in a long time, and his delineation of 
Lescaut was a little masterpiece of char- 
acterization. De Segurola’s magnificent 
voice and polished art lent real distinction 
to the role of Geronte. The minor parts 
were efficiently done and the chorus was on 
its mettle. There was great smoothness 
and precision in the ensemble. 

The new conductor, Giorgio Polacco, 


knows how to build broad, dramatic 
climaxes. It was delightful to hear him 
conduct the orchestral intermezzo—one of 
the most commendable things in the score. 
Mr. Polacco will doubtless be found to be 
an even more noteworthy conductor when 
he directs a better opera. The orchestra 
played with great elasticity and smooth- 
ness of execution. H. F. P. 





PRERSINGER, ARTIST 
TO HIS FINGER TIPS 


Philadelphia’s Verdict Endorsed by 
New York, as American Violin- 
ist Gives Recital 


The critical verdicts of Philadelphia on 
musical matters are not always unreserv- 
edly accepted by New York, but there have 
been some shining exceptions to this rule, 
one of which occurred last Saturday after- 
noon when Louis Persinger, the young 
American violinist; made his first appear- 
ance before a New York audience in 
ALolian Hall. 

A large gathering concurred heartily 


with the opinions which the Philadelphians 
had expressed a few days earlier and en- 
thusiastically indorsed the sum and sub- 
stance of their verdict. Mr. Persinger can 
safely count upon becoming an established 
favorite here. American music-lovers 


have ample reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon the fact that his own country 
has at length discovered him. Certainly 
last Saturday’s audience left him in no 
doubt of the unmistakable impression he 
had created. 

Mr. Persinger is still very young, but he 
bids fair to prove a significant addition to 
the ranks of native violinists. He is a 
musical personality of a singularly winning, 
ingratiating type. There is in all his work 
a quality of direct, unaffected sincerity 
that charms and captivates and an earnest- 
ness and evident striving toward the 
worthiest ideals that compel deep ad- 
miration. To the accomplishment of which 
end he brings into play an artistry ex- 
quisite in its refinement and rare finish 
and further distinguished by the con- 
stant evidence of his impeccably good 
taste. From his master, Thibaud, Mr. 
Persinger has acquired a genuine French 
feeling for elegance and refinement of 
sentiment, coupled with a subtle charm of 
manner in its expression. It is guiltless 
of any suggestion of sensationalism or 
meretriciousness and is a thousand leagues 
removed from any obtrusive indelicacy of 
gallery play. He is artistic to his finger 
tips. 

Mr. Persinger’s program last week was 
interesting in itself and had the additional 
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Sketched by Himself; Scotti as “Lescaut”; 


The complete cast follows. 
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Conductor, Giorgio Polacco. 
What other critics said: 
The performance of the opera last evening was 
one which will be remembered to the credit of 


Mr. Gatti- Casazza’s administration.—Mr. Hender- 
son in The Sun. 


Mlle. Bori sings with fluency, and her style is 
broad and grateful to the listener. Moreover, her 
stage routine appears complete, and while she is 
yet young her artistic stature entitles her to a 
place with the first artists of the Metropolitan 
company.—Mr. Key in The World. 
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Lucrezia Bori as “Manon” 


Miss Bori, who made her first appearance as the 
heroine before a New York audience, made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. She has a true 
soprano voice of clear and brilliant timbre that 
is especially good in its upper notes. She did not 
show last evening great power in giving it dra- 
matic color and variety of expression, but she sang 
with commendable spontaneity and freedom and 
with vocal skill—Mr. Aldrich in The Times. 


The recurrence to “Manon Lescaut” was natu- 
ral and even praiseworthy. There are respects 
in which its music is a refreshing relief after 
some of the popular works which succeeded it, 
“Tosca,” for instance; it is a godsend after “La 
Fanciulla del West.” Its passion has a more 
genuine ring, it is freer from mannerisms, and it 
has fewer Gite strivings for effect. Moreover, 
it is the only one of ‘uccini’s operas in which 
there is a touch of graceful comedy.—Mr. Krehbiel 
in The Tribune. 


As to Mr. Caruso, he is the same Caruso. His 
voice, especially when he does not get excited and 
pour it out too lavishly, is delicious beyond words. 
Like Patti’s, it has a quality possessed by no other, 
and it is in splendid condition. He acted the 
part of Puccini’s stupid Des Grieux with warmth 
and enthusiasm.—Mr. Finck in The Evening Post. 





merit of not being too long. It contained 
Nardini’s E Minor Concerto, Bach’s G 
Minor Prelude and Fugue for violin alone, 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto and some short 
pieces, Matheson’s “Aria,’ a Haydn ‘ ‘Cap- 
pricietto,” Hummel’s “Deutscher Tanz,” 
Monsigny’s “Rigaudon,” De Grassi’s “Aus 
dem Norden” and “Scherzo” and Nachez’s 
“Danse Tzigane.” In addition he played 
several encores, among them Kreisler’s 
charming “Liebesleid,’ Gossec’s “Ga- 
votte,” a piece by Aldo Randegger and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Chant Négre’—a num- 
ber of haunting beauty of atmosphere and 
melodic character. 

If not extraordinarily large Mr. Per- 
singer’s tone is nevertheless of good size 
in an auditorium of the dimensions of 
AZolian Hall. In quality it is of absolute 
loveliness—as soft and smooth as velvet, 
even, appealingly sweet on the E string, 
warm, rich and finely rounded on the G 
string. And Mr. Persinger is a master in 
the art of coloring his tones with all man- 
ner of delicate lights and shades. His 
gradation of tints is at all times of rav- 
ishing beauty. The tones in piano and 
pianissimo passages are as ethereal in their 
delicacv as the fragrance of rose petals. 
There were moments in the recital when 
a slight nervousness brought about a few 
minor tonal blemishes and caused a mo- 
mentary wavering in his adherence to the 
pitch. But for the rest his intonation af- 
forded no grounds for caviling. In the 
matter of a clean-cut rhythmic sense the 
young violinist gave a good account of 
himself. Save perhaps Nachez’s “Danse 
Tzigane” there were no numbers on the 
program that called for a mere display of 
mechanical dexteritv. Yet Mr. Persinger 
showed his technical equipment to be re- 
markably solid and well grounded. Inthe 
last number, moreover, he gave proof of 
his skill in dealing with passages of har- 
monics and with the feat of playing simul- 
taneously bowed and pizzicato notes. 

Whether or not Mr. Persinger’s read- 
ings exhibit a very imposing breadth of 
style and amplitude of vision they demon- 
strate conclusively his possession of 
warmth of temperament, a liberal measure 
of poetic instinct and a high degree of 
musical feeling. His performances of the 
Nardini and the Bruch concertos, as well 
as of Matheson’s “Aria,” Monsigny’s “Ri- 
gaudon,” Kreisler’s “Liebesleid” and 
Kramers “Chant Négre” had plenty of 
emotion and wholesome poetry of senti- 
ment, while admirably avoiding senti- 
mentality. He seemed a trifle over- 
weighted by. the Bach fugue, but his hand- 


ling of the short pieces evinces in all re- 
spects an admirable sense of proportion. 

Samuel Chotzinoff, who was last year 
accompanist for Zimbalist, supported Mr. 
Persinger as efficiently as he formerly did 
the Russian violinist. ae. Fe 

Opinions of other New York critics: 

He has a fine musical taste and a command of 

many of the most valuable qualities of violin 
playing. —New York Times. 
__ Mr. Persinger’s tone was warm, pure and even, 
if not large, and his lyric style, his grace, his 
delicacy were shown most pleasantly in the shorter 
numbers.—New York Tribune. 


Rhythmic and musical, Mr, Persinger showed 
taste and discretion.—New York Sun. 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CLUB 





Series Opened with Margulies Trio and 
Arens Lecture 


Inaugurating the season of educational 
concerts of the People’s Symphony on 
Monday night at Cooper Union; New York, 
was a program of chamber music by the 
Margulies Trio, with an added soloist in 
the person of Wyert A. Moor, first flutist 
of the People’s Symphony Orchestra. The 
occasion was notable in that it marked the 
first performance of a Trio in A Flat 
Major by John Adam Hugo, which was 
tumultously applauded. At the close Miss 
Margulies signaled to Mr. Hugo, who was 
in the audience, and vaulting to the plat- 
form he shared in the ovation with the 
performers of his highly melodious com- 
position. Miss Margulies, Leopold Lichten- 
berg and Leo Schulz gave this work a stir- 
ring performance, the Allegro .maestoso 
being played with especial finish. The en- 
semble opened the program with a striking 
presentation of the Beethoven B_ Flat 
Major Trio. 

Franz X. Arens delivered his first talk 
on “The Wind Instrument of the Modern 
Orchestra,” choosing the flute and the pic- 
colo for exposition on this occasion. The 
hearers followed with close attention his 
description of the uses of these instru- 
ments, with Mr. Moor playing snatches of 
various works as illustrations, which were 
greeted by this receptive audience with as 
much applause as if they had been extended 
solos. Mr. Moor later had his opportunity 
to score with two movements of the Ver- 
hey flute concerto, accompanied by Vir- 
ginia Larkin. ie ah Ge 





The Prince Regent of Bavaria has con- 
ferred the Bavarian Order of St. Michael, 
in the. fourth class, upon Enrico Caruso. 
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WUNDERKIND SONATA 
PLAYED BY MR. GANZ 


Erich Korngold’s Music a Feature 
of Recital Given by Noted 
Swiss Pianist 
Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, re- 
turned to New York after his extended 
tour of the past two months and made his 
first New York appearance of the season 
in Carnegie* Hall last Sunday afternoon. 
His audierite was large and took so much 
pleasure in the artist’s performance that it 
waited almost to a man. till the close of 
the regular program, which. was by no 
means a short one, and obliged him to 
add some four or five encores to his list. 
These extras included Chopin’s A Flat 
Valse, op. 34, and his A Flat Polonaise 
and Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and his tran- 
scription of Wagner’s “Liebestod.” The 
— program was constituted as fol- 

ows: 


gone through a second time. So too did 
his own fascinating “Marche Fantastique” 
and “Bauerntanz.” The pianist is always 
an admirable exponent of Liszt and so his 
rendering of the splendid and melodious 
“Petrarca Sonnet” in E and of the stir- 
ring “Rakoczy March” constituted some of 
his finest work of the afternoon. 

Erich Korngold’s sonata is two years 
old. Since the date of its composition the 
Viennese Wunderkind has doubtless put 
better things to his credit. The sonata in 
question is remarkable chiefly because of 
the tender years of its composer. Other- 
wise it is just such a thing as might be 
turned out by almost any mediocre Ger- 
man composer of ultra-modern tendencies. 
Its thematic materials lack originality and 
musical beauty, and in some cases—as in 
the scherzo, with its Viennese waltz themes 
—they are flatly banal. Their develop- 
ments are discursive and prolix. The 
scheme of harmony and modulation is 
restless and occasionally suggests Strauss. 
There is a good deal of muddy harmonic 
color, but few effects of dissonance that 
really carry emotional conviction. The 
whole work is, moreover, remarkably un- 
pianistic. But the fact of its composer’s 
youth and the undoubted constructive tal- 
ent it discloses should suffice to insure it 
the respectful attention which it could 








A NOTABLE 
TRIUMPH! 


ZIMBALIST'S 


New York Recital 
Nov. 12th 





Symphonic Etudes, op. 13, Schumann; Sonata in scarcely hope to command on the strength 


C shatp minor, op. 27, 2, Beethoven; Sonata No. ‘sa* 3 Sanat Sac, a5 
2-in major, op. 2, "Erich Wolfgang Korngold; of its intrinsic qualities. The sonata was 
Prelude in C _ sharp minor, op. 45, Berceuse, received with a show of much cordiality. 
Chopin; Prelude in G Flat, Serenade, op. 15, F. P. 

Blanchet; Marche Fantastique from op. 10, Bauern- 


Before an audience that filled Carnegie 
Hall to the doors and cheered the Artist 





tanz (Peasants’ Dance) from_ op. 24, Ganz; P 
Petrarca Sonnet in E, Rakoczy March, Liszt. Paul Althouse in Concert and Opera 
Mr. Ganz has never played better than Paul Althouse, tenor, whose duties at the to the echo, ZIMBALIST once more 


showed himself THE GREATEST VIO- 
LINIST RUSSIA HAS PRODUCED 


last Sunday. The earnestness, the energy Metropolitan Opera will occupy most of 
and the eminent wholesomeness and _ his time during the concert season, has 


healthiness of his performances are quali- been singing many engagements preceding 


ties that have long stamped him an artist 
of the utmost distinction and have always 
endeared him to his audiences. His tech- 
nic is brilliant, his tone of fine solidity and 
there were times last Sunday—notably in 
parts of the Schumann “Symphonic 
Studies” and in Chopin’s “Berceuse’— 
when it was of enchanting limpidity. The 
Schumann, by the way, was played with 
much weight and with proper understand- 
ing of its variety of content. Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” sonata was read with ‘sincerity 
and fervor and Mr. Ganz threw himself 
into the Korngold sonata as though it were 
a masterpiece among masterpieces. The 
short pieces of Blanchet are of no great 
account musically, but the second has a 
certain measure of prettiness and Mr. 
Ganz played it so daintily that it had to be 


the opening of the opera. His most re- 
cent concert was with the Worcester Ora- 
torio Society. His solos were the Gounod 
“Sanctus,” “Celeste Aida” and “La Donna 
é€ Mobile.” Mr. Althouse has a robust and 
yet sympathetic quality of voice. His work 
was received with much applause. 





Reinhold von Warlich Here for Tour 


Reinhold von Warlich, the baritone, who 
is known in this country essentially as a 
singer of lieder, arrived aboard the Oceanic 
for a season of concert and recital engage- 
ments under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. His accompanist will be Alberto 
Bimboni. His first appearance will be with 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society on No- 
vember 21. During the first two weeks of 
December he will be in the Middle West. 
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the close of each aria. 


spirit of the whole well-balanced 


intensity that carried conviction. 


Philadelphia. 
* * x 


She presented an Aida which, from 


seen here. 


Gagliardi and the expectation was high. 


. & 


scene. 


ovation.—Evening Star. 


* x * 


POWER TO HER VOICE 


There is a magnetic power and thrill to her voice 
that makes up for what it seems to lack at times 
in dulcet sweetness, and its timbre, especially in the 
high notes, set it throbbing to the utmost corners 
of the vast house, bringing salvos of applause at 


Madame Gagliardi, indeed, was the 
and care- 
fully drilled performance. She made 
ponderating sorrow and the infrequent joy of the 
enslaved Ethiopian princess quite her own, giving 
herself to the réle with a vibrant, temperamental 


Gagliardi is, perhaps, at her best when the mood 
of the moment allows her to use her brilliant upper 
register in its forceful and penetrative clarity; her 
voice dominated even the tremendous ensemble of 
the triumphal entrance in Act. II.—Evening Times, 


Gagliardi was an assured success from the first. 
: its dramatic 
side, vocally as well as histrionically, had never been 


Interest, of course, centered in the portrayer of 
the title réle. Much had been heard of Cecilia 
In this case 
it was not too high, for the artist fully lived up to 
it. She has a high and clear soprano which rings 
out with astonishing, bell-like quality in the higher 
register and which never fails to dominate all the 
music with which she is concerned.—Evening Star. 


The newest ‘‘Aida’’ to the American public, 
Madame Gagliardi, was given a most gracious re- 
ception. She was many times recalled 
initial aria of importance—the ‘‘Numi pieta,’’ which 
she so beautifully delivered at the close of the first 


GAGLIARDI DELIGHTED 


From the first, she held her audience by her 
golden tones and her three recalls after the first 
act securely fixed her reputation and her popularity 
in this city. She was as happy as a girl after that 


In the réle of the captive princess, Mme. Gagliardi 
has no easy task in-coming up to the expectations 


(CECILIA GAGLIARD 


The New Dramatic Soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company Achieves Decided 
Triumph as ‘‘Aida’’ on’Opening Night 


animated 


the pre- 


after her 














created by her heralding as ‘‘the greatest dramatic 
soprano.’’ That such a claim for her as a singer 
and actress is somewhat extravagant may be said 
at once without a denial that last evening she 





CECILIA GAGLIARDI 
‘*The Greatest Living ‘Aida’ ”’ 





scored an emphatic success. A tall, stately woman 
of fine presence, pronouncedly of the Italian type, 
and attractive of feature without notable beauty, 
Mme. Gagliardi is possessed of unusual ability, 
judging from the operatic viewpoint, as an actress, 
while as a singer she is a brilliant artist. Her 
voice is clear, firm and of a pure limpid quality, 
noticeably sweet of tone and appealing in mezza 
voce, while in dramatic passages it is capable of 
impressive effects. It easily surmounted both the 
chorus and full orchestra last evening in the finale 
to the first act, and stood out with admirable dis- 
tinctness in all the ensembles. The ‘‘Ritorna Vin- 
citor’’ in the first act was sung with real brilliance, 
and the rare beauty of Mme. Gagliardi’s voice and 
the warmth of feeling of which she is capable were 
displayed in the “O Patria Mia” aria in the third 
act, which was beautifully sung. In her action there 
was ease and grace of poise and gesture, with 
genuineness of sympathetic appeal and altogether 
the new prima donna’s American début may be said 
to have been distinctly a triumph.—Evening Bul- 
letin. 
c= 4 


Chief interest centers in Mme. Cecilia Gagliardi, 
the celebrated Italian dramatic soprano, who will 
make her American début on this occasion, and 
who is universally regarded as ‘‘the greatest living 
Aida.’’ This appellation has been bestowed upon 
her by the‘ unanimous consent of the leading 
critics and musicians of the world’s operatic cap- 
itals and has been enthusiastically indorsed by the 
public of two continents. She has a marvelous so- 
prano voice of unusual clarity and power and prac- 
tically domintes the performance by her compell- 
ing histronism and magnetic personality. —Phila- 
delphia Item. 


. 2+ 4 
Cecilia Gagliardi, in the titular rédle, praved her- 
self to be a soprano of high quality and so en- 
thusiastic was the audience over her work, that 
she was compelled to respond to four curtain 


calls after the first act. Again, after the second act, 
she was called out and the flowers that she re- 
ceived and the ovation given to her outrivalled 
any demonstration witnessed here in long time. 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 


s =e 


Mme. Cecilia Gagliardi, the celebrated Italian 
soprano, singing the title rdle for the first time in 
this country. . 

At the conclusion of her first aria a thunderous 
outburst of applause established her success, and 
all through the opera her glorious voice and dramatic 
portrayal of the rdle elicited most responsive en- 
thusiasm from the auditors. Her début was a4 
decided triumph.—tInter Ocean. 
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SOUSA NOVELTIES HEARD 
BY HIPPODROME THRONG 


Bandmaster and Soloists Given Warm 
Welcome in First New York Con- 
cert of Their Season 


John Philip Sousa and his band made 


their initial New York annearance of the 


season at the Hippodrome before a capacity 
audience which kept the bandmaster’s fac- 
totum busy displaying the announcement 
cards of the many encores. This audience 
included not only the usual throng of loyal 


Sousa adherents but a goodly representa- 
tion of prominent musicians who listened 
to the stirring march airs with undisguised 
pleasure. 

The March King had returned to New 
York with a number of new compositions, 
the most important of which was his suite, 
“Tales of a Traveler,” in which Mr. Sousa 
depicts in music his impressions of his re- 
cent ’round-the-world tour. In the first 
movement, “The Kaffir on the Karoo,” the 
composer effectively introduces a_char- 
acteristic dance rhythm, while “The Land 
of the Golden Fleece” employs, several 
melodious waltz themes, and the suite 
closes with an imposing grand march, 
“Grand Promenade at the White House.” 
For the substantial numbers of the pro- 
gram the bandmaster offered the First 
Liszt Rhapsody and the Largo from the 
“New World” Symphony of Dvorak, 
which were highly appreciated. 

Individual successes were won by the 
three soloists. Virginia Root scored an 
emphatic impression with her fluent and 
spirited delivery of the Strauss “Voice of 
Spring” and offered Mr. Sousa’s “The Phil- 
osophic Maid” as a popular encore. Nico- 
lene Zedeler won the audience with her 
display of violin virtuosity in the Sarasate 
“Faust” Fantasie, and she added two ap- 
pealing encores, the Dvorak “Humor- 
esque,’ to harp accompaniment, and the 
Kreisler ‘“Liebesfreud.” Herbert L. 
Clarke, cornetist, gained his accustomed 
approval with his own “Southern Cross” 
and two encores. a: we Ken 





Minnie Tracey, the American dramatic 
soprano, returns to America, after an ab- 
sence of eight years, in January, and will 
give a New York recital shortly after her 
arrival. 
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A Distinguished School with a Dis- 
tinguished Faculty including :— 


FER. TANARA 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera 
House; Teacher and Coach of 
Caruso, Farrar, Bonci, Tamagno, 


Gluck, Titta Ruffo, etc. 


LUDWIG HESS 


German Tenor, 
Opera. 


ADRIENNE REMENYI 


Eminent French Soprano. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 
Great Polish Pianist. 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


Dean of American Piano Pedagogs. 


VITA WITEK 


Well-known Pianiste of Berlin. 


ANTON WITEK 


Symphony 


Famous German 


Concert-master ,oston 
Orchestra. 


HANS van den BURG 


Holland’s Foremost 
Pianist. 


HERWEGH von ENDE 
Teacher of Kotlarsky, etc. 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 


Organist Fifth Ave. Baptist Church. 
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A VISIT TO THE LONDON HOME OF CLARA BUTT AND KENNERLY RUMFORD 











On the Left, “Compton Lodge,” Hampstead, the Beautiful London Home of Clara Butt, the Famous English Contralto, and 
Her Husband and Fellow Artist, Kennerly Rumford. Center, the Three Children of Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford. On the 
Right, the Artists Themselves on the Grounds Surrounding “Compton Lodge” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, October 26, 1912. 


¢¢FIQ LACK is not half enough used now- 

adays,” said Mme. Clara Butt when 

I called to see her recently at her pretty 

and unique “Compton Lodge,” 
Hampstead. 

This remark was called forth doubtless 


by the fact that the famous contralto 
noticed the look of surprise which over- 
spread my face on being ushered into her 
presence in a room wherein everything was 
black. 

It was the first time I had seen such a 
novelty. The walls were covered with 
black paper, the furniture seemed black and 
even the cushions which were placed in- 
vitingly around the room were black. In 
fact the only bright thing, at mrst sight, 
was Mme. sutt herself. 

But, in a little, one’s eyes and sense of 
the artistic recovered from the shock and 
a peaceful feeling pervaded. 

“I am awfully fond of black,” went on 
Mme. Butt, “and one of these days I in- 
tend to give a dinner with black as the 


home, 


predominant feature. Yes, even to a black 
table cloth. Do you know, I think glass- 
ware would look most becoming on black.” 

From schemes of decoration I led the 
singer to talk of her forthcoming visit to 
America and incidentally a tour of the 
world, during which she expects to be 
away for about eighteen months. 

“Yes, I am looking forward very much 
indeed to my visit to America,” she said, 
“for it has been one of my dearest wishes 
to make the trip. Hitherto one thing or 
another—principally a long list of engage- 
ments here—has prevented. But now I am 
glad to say that in a few weeks I shall 
really be on my way.” 

Mme. Butt will, of course, be accom- 
panied by her husband, Kennerly Rum- 
ford, himself a baritone in the front rank 
of London’s favorites. They have three 
of the sweetest little children fond parents 
ever were blessed with, to whom they are 
intensely devoted, and naturally all thought 
of an eighteen months’ separation is out of 
the question. Consequently the children 
will be taken along and will remain in 
charge of a governess and tutor at con- 
venient centers which will be fixed upon as 
headquarters during the tour. 





“I have received some tremendous offers 
to appear in vaudeville,” continued Mme. 
Butt in reply to a question on this sub- 
ject. “Only a short time ago the Palace 
Theater made me an offer of £2000 per 
week for an eight weeks’ engagement, but 
I did not accept it. I do not for one mo- 
ment think it would be derogatory to my 
art to appear in a music hall, but I might 
possibly offend certain people, and that is 
the last thing I should like to do. It was 
hard to refuse such a sum, but 1 would 
rather accept a little less in a few years’ 
time than appear now in a music hall at the 
zenith of my career.” 

Mme. Butt has often appeared before 
royalty, and treasures many costly me- 
mentoes presented to her by various mem- 
bers of both the British and German royal 
families. The late Queen Victoria was one 
of her greatest admirers. 

On their personal qualities, as well as 
in their vocal abilities, Mr. and Mrs. Rum- 
ford are entitled to rank among the high- 
est, and no artists before the public are 
more worthy the esteem and admiration 
in which thew are held bv music-lovers the 
whole world over. 

Antony M. STERN. 





MME. CAHIER BERLIN 
PHILHARMONIC SOLOIST 


American Contralto Sings Mahler Songs 
with Admirable Skill—Arthur van 
Eweyk Gains New Laurels 

European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, W., Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
October 23, 1912. 
HE first symphony concert of the sea- 
son by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Oscar Fried 
took place in the Philharmonic on Friday 
last. The soloists were Mme. Charles Ca- 
hier the tenor Paul Seidler. Anton 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony in E opened 


and 


the program and was interpreted by Herr 
Fried to splendid advantage. In fact, the 
features of beauty contained in the work 


became more evident than ever before. 
The second part of the program was de- 
voted to Gustav Mahler’s “Lied von der 
Erde.” Composed, as this was, in the 
late period of Mahler’s activity, one might 
have expected something more clarified, 
more significant of the composer. But un- 
fortunately the music is disconnected and 
unsettled and very rarely melodious. It is 
extraordinary that a man who was such a 
genius as conductor should not have been 
able to treat the orchestra more effectively. 
The task of interpreting these six songs 
was no easy one, but was accomplished by 
Mme. Cahier successfully. The singer pro- 
duced unexpected effects by her powers of 
expression—effects that were only possible 
because she was in such excellent form, vo- 
cally. Not so successful was her partner 
of the evening, Herr Seidler, who may 
possess a good tenor voice but whose sing- 
ing ability is still in the embryo stage 
On Monday, October 21, Arthur Van 
Eweyk gave a song recital in Bechstein 
Hall, scoring such a success as he has not 
had in years. We cannot remember’ ever 


having heard Mr. Van Eweyk to such good 
He was in excellent form vo- 


advantage. 





cally and there seemed to be no end to his 
powers of inspiration. Each song was im- 
bued with new and interesting features, so 
that it was but natural that a repetition of 
a number of the songs was demanded. 
Several new songs were sung from the 
manuscript. Two elaborations of Lith- 
uanian Folksongs, by Max Laurischkus, 
proved vocally pretty and with a clever 
arrangement for the accompanying piano. 
Two Breton folksongs by Kurt Schindler 
did not awaken more than a passing in- 
terest, but two Dutch songs, “Das Has- 
chen” and “Willst du fahren?” were ex- 
quisite in the arrangement as well as 
original Compositions. O. P. Jacorn 


Mary Hallock Charms Halifax 

Mme. Mary Hallock gave the first con- 
cert of her Canadian tour under the di- 
rection of Frederic Shipman at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Halifax, on November 4 
Although it was Mme. Hallock’s first ap- 
pearance in Halifax her reputation had 
preceded her and she was greeted by a big 
audience whose welcome increased with 
each number given until at the end of the 
performance it culminated in a genuine 


ovation. 
Mme. Hallock’s recital was noteworthy 
for its originality. Each number’ was 


prefaced by a delightful little description 
by the pianist, so that the music which fol- 
lowed was not alone enjoyed by the ear 


but comprehended by the brain—unfor- 
tunately a rare combination. 
Bonci’s Success in Mexico 
Alessandro Bonci has captured Mexico 


by storm. Immediately after his first ap- 
pearance in grand opera in that city he 
telegraphed his managers, Messrs. Haensel 
and Jones, to postpone all his December 
and January concert engagements in this 
country until February and March. After 
his second appearance seats were sold by 
speculators on the streets for as high as 
$60 and the Opera management immediately 
prolonged Mr. Bonci’s season by two 
months. 


Ethel Parks to Take Frieda Hempel’s 
Place in “The Magic Flute” 


In spite of the delayed arrival through 
illness of Frieda Hempel, an early revival 
of Mozart’s “Magic Flute” will not be aban- 
doned at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Ethel Parks, the young American soprano, 
has been invited to sing Miss Hempel’s 
role of Queen of the Night, on Novem- 
ber 23 





FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending Opera what one wants is the STORY in few words. 
book “Opera Stories” fills this want. 


The 


New edition just out. It contains 


the stories (divided in acts) of 174 Operas, 6 Ballets and | Mystery Play. 
The very latest announced operas such as “A Lover's Quarrel,” “Nail, 


“Mme. Sans-Gene,” “Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” “Kuhreigen,” “La 
Foret Bleue,” “Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also Fine Portraits of 


famous singers. 


The book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed 


by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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MANY CHANGES IN 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Concertmaster Foerstel and Other 
Newcomers Strengthen Roth- 
well Organization 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 7.—The seventh 
season of the St. Paul Symphonv Orches- 
tra opened propitiously Wednesday eve- 
ning. The orchestra was in fine fettle, un- 
der Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell, and 
with Edmund Foerstel as the new concert- 
master. The audience was very large. 

Under these gratifying conditions an ex- 
cellent concert was given, in which Beetho- 
ven’s familiar and beloved Fifth Symphony 
penetrated the hearts of an audience thor- 
oughly susceptible to its beauty and sig- 
nificance. The tone poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration,” by Richard Strauss, called 
upon the fullest resources of the orchestra, 
which met every demand admirably. Web- 
er’s “Freischiitz” Overture was the other 
orchestral number. — 

Clarence Whitehill, of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, the soloist, was heard for the 
first time in St. Paul as a concert singer. 
A dignified presence, vocal adequacy and 
interpretative skill brought gratifying ap- 
preciation for Wolfram’s aria “Blick ich 
umher” from “Tannhauser” and the recita- 
tive and aria, “Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Un 
ballo in Maschera.”__ 

Numerous changes in the personnel of 
the orchestra were noted, beginning with 
Edmund Foerstel, the new concert-master. 
Karl Grossman, of the first violins, has 
been advanced to the first desk. Frank 
Currier leads the second violins. _Robert 
Lindeman is the new first clarinetist. A. 
Pepinsky leads the violas and Richard 
Wagner the ’cellos, with Fred Scheld at the 





same desk. Johann Heaba is the principal. 


double bass. Other leaders are Glanco 
Merriggioli, flute: Emilio Gangerla, oboe; 
Henry Cunnington, bassoon; M. van Praag, 
horn; Leonard Konetsky, trumpet; Adolph 
Bogin, trombone. 

Ella Richards, pianist, and Marie Mc- 
Cormick, soprano, with Mary Keegan, ac- 
companist, appeared in joint recital in the 
second concert of the Schubert Club se- 
ries. Miss Richard’s numbers revealed her 
capacity for musical appreciation and al- 
lowed of the exercise of a facile technic. 
Miss McCormick, a former St. Paul singer 
but recently returned from a period of 
professional experience in the West, made 
a good impression in a group of songs ex- 
ploiting a pleasing vocalism and intelligent 
interpretation. oe ME ote FT 





Mildenberg’s Suit Before Jury 


Albert Mildenberg’s suit for $25,000 
against the Metropolitan Opera Company 
because of the loss of an opera manu- 
script submitted in 1910 in the Metropoli- 
tan’s prize competition was tried this week 
in New York before a jury in the Supreme 
Court. A verdict was expected Thursday 
or Friday. 





Albany’s Night of Metropolitan Opera 


Acrany, N. Y., Nov. 12—Albany re- 
ceived its regular annual visit of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company at Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall to-night, when “La 


Bohéme” introduced Geraldine Farrar in 
her first appearance of the season. Her 
voice gave no evidence of her indisposi- 
tion during the Summer, but it was noticed 
that she had lost weight. Riccardo Mar- 
tin was an admirable Rodolfo and others 
in the cast were Bella Alten and Messrs. 
Gilly, Didur and Pini-Corsi. Mr. Sturani 
conducted. 


PAUL DUFAULT AS 
ARTISTS’ COACH IN 
FRENCH REPERTOIRE 


























Paul Dufault, the Canadian Tenor, with 
Eleanora de Cisneros, the Contralto, 
Photographed on the Return from 
Their Australian Concert Tour 


Paul Dufault, the popular tenor, who re- 
cently returned from a highly successful 
tour through Australia, re-opened his New 
York studios on November 12. Mr. Du- 
fault on his arrival found a number of 
engagements awaiting him for concerts 
during the Fall and the coming Winter. 
Mr. Dufault’s annual New York recital 
will be given this year in December. 

Most of Mr. Dufault’s former pupils 
have already reserved their time and the 
tenor will have the opportunity of teach- 
ing a few more pupils, who have come to 
him for French enunciation, diction and in- 
terpretation. Several prominent concert 
singers are coaching their French songs 
and arias with Mr. Dufault. 





Mme. Osborn-Hannah’s Voice Pleases 
Grand Rapids Audience 


GraANp Rapips, Mich., Nov. 9.—Mme. 
Jane Osborn Hannah, dramatic soprano, 
and Mme. Katherine Allen Lively, pianist 
and accompanist, gave the first artist’s re- 
cital of the season before the members of 
the St. Cecelia Society yesterday afternoon. 

Mme. Hannah’s voice proved to be of 
delightful quality, with a splendid range. 
Except for the first group, which included 
German songs, her program was of the 
— school, in which she was at her 
est. 

Mme. Lively assisted the program as 
piano soloist. Mme. Lively is temperamen- 
tal and magnetic, which together with her 
fluent technic won hearty acceptance. 

Seldom do two more charming artists 
appear here together. 





AROLIAN HALL FINE 
HOME FOR KNEISELS 


Quartet’s First New York Appear- 
ance of Season—New Second 
Violin 

AZolian Hall began its career as the home 
of New York’s chamber music last Tues- 
day evening when the Kneisel Quartet gave 
its first concert of the season there. An 
audience that crowded the hall and was 
almost as brilliant as an operatic one was 
on hand unhampered by traditional Kneisel 
weather, but enduring the heat with great 
patience and permitting nothing to dampen 
the enthusiasm with which it welcomed 
the well-loved organization to its new 
abode. ‘ 

The Kneisels celebrated their reappear- 
ance by a program of exceptional interest. 
Haydn’s D Major and Beethoven’s E 
Minor Quartet, and Schumann’s Piano 
Quintet were the attractive offerings. In 
the latter the assisting artist was Frieda 
Siemens. 





The acoustics of the new auditorium 
withstood the test of a chamber music 
concert as they have of all previous events. 
The players still mindful, no doubt, of 
their unfortunate experiences with the er- 
ratic acoustics of the Astor ballroom last 
year, were evidently inclined’ to be sus- 
picious of AZolian Hall until they had sub- 
stantial proof of its excellences and so 
played their concert with a sounding board 
set up close by. 

There is one newcomer in the organiza- 
tion in the person of Hans Letz, who oc- 
cupies the second violin desk. Mr. Letz 
will be remembered as the concertmaster 
of the Thomas Orchestra. That he will 
prove a useful substitute for his prede- 
cessor seemed clear from the fact that no 
uninformed person could possibly have 
realized the change in personnel on listen- 
ing to the quartet. It played last Tuesday 
as it has played for years. Both the Haydn 
and the superb Beethoven quartets were 
delivered in that classic spirit which is the 
delight of Kneisel audiences, and there was 
the regulation Kneisel precision and finish 
in the execution. The thrillingly beautiful 
Schumann Quintet was in some respects 
the high-water mark of the evening’s en- 
joyment. The pianist, however, was not of 
the highest grade of efficiency. She played 
with technical accuracy and good rhythmic 
quality, but drily and with little poetry or 
tonal beauty. H. F. P. 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
MUCH STRENGTHENED 


Zach Orchestra Surpasses All Pre- 
vious Efforts in Its Inaugural 
Concert 


St. Louis, November 9.—It was surely 
an outburst of true enthusiasm that greeted 
Max Zach when he stepped on the plat- 
form yesterday afternoon to inaugurate the 
twenty-third season of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Further than this a very fair- 
sized and eagerly responsive audience was 
in attendance and this served to stimulate 


the musicians who played as they have not 
done in years. The orchestra has been 
strengthened by an addition to the string 
section and an entirely new horn section. 
The work yesterday showed that the entire 
orchestra would be far better this year than 
ever before. 

The opening number was that most won- 
derful of overtures—the “Leonore” No. 3. 
The men were very responsive to Director 
Zach’s baton in this number and also the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5, which fol- 
lowed. The intensely dramatic tone poem 
by Liszt, “Mazeppa,” furnished the other 
number by the orchestra. 

The soloist for the first pair of concerts 
was Mrs. A. I. Epstein, soprano, a singer 
of whom St. Louis may be very proud. 
Her first number was Tschaikowsky’s aria, 
“Adieux Foréts,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” in 





which she exhibited rare skill. She also 
sang a group of four songs by MacFayden, 
Sibelius and Balakirew, in which her ver- 
satility was clearly shown. . 

The “real” mvsical season was opened 
last Saturday night, when, under the di- 
rection of Hattie B. Gooding, we heard the 
concert company from the Chicago Opera 
Company present a program ending with a 
superb rendition of “The Secret of Su- 


‘zanne” with Alfredo Costa and Alice Ze- 


pilli in the leading rdles. This opera was 
heard here last season with the whole or- 
chestra, but this year Signor Parelli had 
but eight men. However, they were just 
enough to give that intimate flavor that the 
opera demands. 

Again St. Louis was given a treat when 
Alma Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House gave a recital on Wednesday eve- 
ning before a well-filled house. It was the 
first opportunity that St. Louisans had had 
to hear her properly as both previous ap- 
pearances had been at the Coliseum. This 
time she appeared at the Odeon and this 
hall is admirable for a recital of such a 
nature. She was in splendid voice and 
her songs were all rendered with rich, full 
tone and with ease and delicacy. She sang 
in four languages, English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and seemed at home in 
each one. . 

At the A£olian recital this afternoon (the 
first of the Saturday recitals) the soloists 
were Della Baker, soprano, and Walter 
Greene, baritone, who is planning to leave 
soon for study in New York. Both singers 
acquitted themselves well and Charles 
Stickland accompanied sympathetically. 

Virginia Yeakel, soprano, is to make her 
permanent residence in New York and St. 
Louis will lose another very good singer. 

H. W. C. 





Beatrice Wainwright in Artistic New 
York Recital 


Beatrice Wainwright, a New York so- 
prano, gave a recital on Thursdav after- 
noon of last week at Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York, assisted by Bruno Huhn at the 
piano. There was a very enthusiastic au- 
dience nresent. The program was varied, 
beginning with a seventeenth century num- 
ber by Paradies, Sarti’s “Lungi dal caro 
bene,” admirably arranged by Mr. Huhn, 
and “Maliella’s Song” from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna.” There were also 
songs in German by Schubert, Tschaikow- 
sky, Rubinstein, Sinding and Brahms. Per- 
haps the best work of the afternoon was 
done in the two Debussy songs, “Romance” 
and “L’Ombre des Arbres” and in the Sind- 
ing and Tschaikowsky songs. Miss Wain- 
wright’s manner was charming and her 
voice exhibited good quality. Her style and 
enunciation were also extremely good. 
Bruno Huhn played remarkably fine ac- 
companiments. 





Olshansky Heard in Concert with the 
Orpheus Symphony 


_ An audience which was strongly Italian 
in nature gathered at Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York, on November 9, to hear a pro- 
gram by Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, of 
the Boston Opera Company, assisted by 
the Orpheus Symphony Orchestra, an or- 
ganization of young players, conducted by 
Cherubino Raffaelli. Josephine Roselli, 
contralto, was also a contributing artist, 
while Edward Rechlin officiated ably at 
the piano. The concert was under the 
management of Theodore H. Bauer. Mr. 
Olshansky was received with vehement 
approval in a variety of offerings, includ- 
ing such arias as the “Drinking Song,” 
from “Hamlet,” and several Russian 
songs. 
mendable results in numbers by Mozart 
and Wagner, while Miss Roselli scored 
with “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” and 
“The Cry of Rachel.” 





Two Saenger Sopranos with Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company 


Agnes Berry and Helen Warrum, both 
pupils of Oscar Saenger, will appear this 
year with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company. Miss Berry, besides studying 
voice for two years with Saenger, was also 
a member of his opera class, where she 
received her stage training. Through Mr. 
Saenger’s advice and recommendation she 
was engaged with the company last season 
by Andreas Dippel. This year she will 
alternate in the part of Suzanne in the 
“Secret of Suzanne” by Wolf-Ferrari, now 
on tour. 





Mme. Jomelli Scores in Paris 


Word has been received of the distin- 
guished success of Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, 
the Dutch dramatic soprano, at her first 
appearance in concert in Paris, which took 
place last week when she appeared as solo- 
ist with the Lamoureux Orchestra. 


The late Samuel Coleridge-Taylor’s 
young son Hiawatha is said to have pro- 
nounced musical gifts. 





The young orchestra gained com-. 


OPERA “STARS” IN CONCERT 





Wealth of Offerings at Benefit for 
“Order of Rostradamus” 


As a‘sort of preliminary to the Metro- 

politan opera season came a miscellaneous 
concert given at A£olian Hall, New York, 
on November 9g, for the benefit of the “Or- 
der of Rostradamus,” of which Otto Go- 
ritz is the president. Mr. Goritz had en- 
listed the services of a number of his fel- 
low artists at the Metropolitan and the 
occasion became almost as much of an op- 
eratic reunion as a concert. 
_ Besides the singers a number of prom- 
inent instrumentalists lent their aid, such 
as Louis Persinger, the young violinist, 
who repeated the strong impression made 
at his New York début in the same: hall but 
a few hours before; Albert von Doenhoff, 
the American pianist, who charmed. his 
hearers in Chopin’s Berceuse, and Rubin- 
stein’s Staccato Etude; and Sigismund Sto- 
jowski, the noted pianist, who delighted the 
audience as a Chopin interpreter in the D 
Flat Nocturne and an Etude. 

The audience reveled in the wealth of 
notable vocal offerings, including Putnam 
Griswold’s strong delivery of Schubert’s 
“Wohin”; Mr. Goritz, excellent in an aria 
from “The Flying Dutchman”; Anna Case’s 
brilliant singing of “Casta Diva”; Mme. 
von Niessen-Stone in an appealing group 
of lieder; Basil Ruysdael’s resonant deliv- 
ery of “Le Cor,” by Flegier; Leonora 
Sparkes, revealing splendid powers as a 
recitalist; Carl Jorn, in fine voice as dis- 
played in “Celeste Aida”; Marie Mattfeld, 
delightful in a set of songs; a ballad dra- 
matically presented by Robert Blass; Her- 
mann Weil’s artistic presentation of a 
Schubert song and the pure vocalization of 
Stella de Mette. is. 





Reappearances for Christine Miller in 
Iowa Concerts 


Christine Miller appeared on November 
4 and 5 in recital before the Burlington, 
La., Musical Club and in the artists’ course 
of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, respectively, 
each one a re-engagement, and scored a big 
success in each place. Enthusiastic audi- 
ences greeted the popular American con- 
tralto. Her charming personality, dramatic 
talent, rich contralto voice and her unusual 
interpretative ability were commented upon 
in most laudable terms. 





Mr. and Mrs. Huss Begin Southern Tour 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss open 
their tour on November 16 in Norfolk, Va. 
where they have been engaged to a give a 
private recital by Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Rodgers, prominent citizens of Norfolk. 
This engagement came directly as the re- 
sult of the recital which Mr. and Mrs. 
Huss gave on August 9 at the Lake George 
Club last Summer. 





Musical Stars at Benefit Concert 


William C. Carl, organist, and Annie 
Louise David, harpist, proved the hit of the 
evening at a reception given for the benefit 
of the German Hospital at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on Thursday evening 
November 7. 
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“GRAND OLD MAN” OF FRENCH MUSIC 





Premiere 





Personal Impressions of Camille Saint-Saéns—-His Powerful: In- 
dividuality and His Tireless Energy—‘Dejanire” and Its 


BY CLARE P. PEELER 








HEN you meet Saint-Saens, the em- 
phasis of his individuality makes 
outward distinctions useless. You do not 
need to tell yourself that “this man is the 
greatest living French musician,” nor will 
he take time, as a smaller personality 
might do, to impress that fact on you. He 
is himself, a personality breathing strength, 
virility, directness, and he makes no at- 


tempt to reach the unsubstantial charm of 
a more facile type. One cannot imagine 
him saying one thing and meaning an- 
other; but one may be quite sure that what 
he did say would be held to although the 
universe crumbled about him. 

Perhaps a more difficult subject for the 
stereotyped “interview” could hardly be 
found. He is impatient, with the double 
impatience of the genius and of the old 
man who has been accustomed for years to 
‘tbe obeyed without question. Not in the 
least is he interested in the casual or con- 
ventional topic, nor will he make any pre- 
tense of interest in things in general. Ask 
him about the future of French music and 
he retorts indignantly, “Mon Dieu! I am 
no prophet! I live in the present, me; | 
have enough to do.” One speaks of the 
spread of music among the lower classes 
in Europe and America, and one hears the 


drastic, “I am no philanthropist, Made- 
moiselle. I am a musician.” 
All these were my experiences when, 


last August, I visited Saint-Saens in his 
apartment at the Hotel Astoria in Aix-les- 
Bains. At my knock, he admitted me him- 
self, although his servant was in the next 
room. Most things move too slowly for 
the “Grand Old Man” of French music, to 
judge from the promptitude with which 
the first details of our interview were ad- 
justed. We were well into a discussion 
of the forthcoming production of his new 
opera, “Déjanire”’ that night before ‘most 
persons would have finished exchanging 
greetings. Yet his manner is and will al- 
ways be that of the polished world citizen. 
It is only that time is a most precious thing 
to one who has learned what wonderful 
uses can be made of every minute. 


Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘idle Day’’ 


Presently I saw a further illustration of 
that untiring energy. On his big table in 
the center of the sitting room lay some 
music scores. They were part, he told me, 
of a sacred cantata he was writing for the 
Leeds Musical Festival next Spring. All 
the day before he had been directing every 
detail of the “Déjanire” production, but 
this was his “idle day” to rest before the 
performance. Consequently, he had only 
been putting in four hours’ steady work, 
since seven o’clock that morning, on his 
new composition! I was so much amused 
on reaching America to read the positive 
statement that Saint-Saens had “for- 
sworn all further composition” and _ in- 
tended to live luxuriously in Egypt for the 
rest of his life. 

I asked when he preferred to write. “At 
any time when I can have quiet,” he said. 


“At night, if there is noise in the daytime, 
or at the very early morning.” I sug- 
gested that Aix in the height of the Sum- 
mer season was not exactly the quietest 
place in the world, and he said, “After I 
leave here, I am going to Mont-Revard, a 
little mountain place above here. You 








joke of inquiring whether their register 
was soprano or contralto, I was rewarded 
by a burst of Homeric laughter and a 
“Contralto, always contralto. You know 
I wrote a whole part for that register once, 
and a very difficult task it was to write the 
‘Samson et Dalila’ music. Déjanire, now, 
is a dramatic soprano role.” 

We spoke for a while of “Déjanire,” of 
the enormous demands on even Saint- 
Saens’s technic made by the passions to be 
portrayed. Hercules in the throes of a 
mad, unlawful love. Déjanire alternately 
cajoling and threatening. Jole in horror 
at her approaching fate, the climax of Her- 
cules’s accidental death, to portray all 
these made a task which only a master of 
the art could plan, much less execute. “The 
greatest pleasure I could have,” he said, 
“would be to see ‘Déjanire’ produced in 
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Saint-Saéns’s Latest Portrait 019 /. p> a 


know it, Mademoiselle? One reaches it by 
the funicular, and there I am going to en- 
joy the silence of the fills. I love quiet. 
‘Héléne,’ one of my other operas, I com- 
posed up there. The words I wrote in 
Egypt, inspired by the silence and majesty 
of the Pyramids. At Mont-Revard I shall 
hear nothing—no singing but that of the 
cows.” When I ventured the very mild 


America. Anything given there is given 
well, for not only have they excellent or- 
chestras and fine singers, but as a race 
they have great musical feeling. Anything 
that Americans undertake to do at. all, 
they do well.” 
Of Massenet 

Of Massenet, whose death had just oc- 

curred, he would not speak. “He is dead. 


[ cannot speak of him,” he said when I 
broached the subject. “He was well 
known to me, of course, and his works 


also. He was a great man, and his works 
are wonderful, yes—but when one is 
dead He stopped. I wondered what 





his thoughts were; whether of the seventy- 
seven years that lay behind him, in which 
Massenet and he had so often crossed each 
other’s path, or was he perhaps thinking 
how many of that wonderful group of 
musicians of which they both were part 
had preceded him to the Silent Land? I 
dared not ask him. Very soon after I took 
my leave. 

Once again I saw Saint-Saens. It was 
at the “Déjanire” premiére that night in 
the Casino, and the house was crowded. 
Some of the greatest of the Paris artists 
had come expressly to interpret the mas- 
ter’s ideas, and their reception was all of 
the most enthusiastic. Again and again 
they were recalled. Again and again 
Saint-Saens came to the front of his box 
to bow. After the last act, at supper in 
the restaurant, our table was near, and I 
took an opportunity when leaving to ex- 
press to him once more my wonder and 
pleasure at the performance. Like a ycung 
gallant, he bowed over my hand and then 
said suddenly, “And see, Mademoiselle! I 
will send you my picture to your hotel.” I 
may never see the great master of French 
music again, but I shall never forget that 
evening. It is not given to all of us to see 
genius in its golden hour. 





How Brahms Sounds to William Allen 
White 
[F. P. A. in New York Evening Mail] 


In Chicago yesterday Mrs. Chauncey 
Williams and Mrs. Bert Leston Taylor gave 
a Brahms recital, the gate being devoted 
to the Bull Moose cause. William Allen 
White was in Chicago Sunday and heard 
the ladies running over some Brahms 
songs. ‘They asked him what he thought 
of Johannes. “I don’t get him,” said Mr. 
White in part, “he sounds to me like a 
drunken plumber throwing a _ monkey- 
wrench across a tin roof.” Proving that a 
man’s lit’ry and political taste may be un- 
erring while his ideas on music are all to 
the irvincobb. 


Federated Clubs to Hold Convention in 
Chicago 


The Local Biennial Board of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, whose 
convention is to be held in Chicago next 
Spring, is carrying forward plans for the 
convention with great activity. The con- 
vention will be held at the end of the or- 
chestral and operatic season, probably in 
April. It is expected that more than one 
thousand women musicians from all parts 
of the country will gather in Chicago for 
this occasion. One of the special events 
will probably be a concert by the Thomas 
Orchestra. At the special meeting of the 
Executive Board which took place in Chi- 
cago the Kansas City Monitor was adopted 
as the official organ of the Federation, with 
Mrs. Campbell as manager. 


Oscar Straus Operetta Has Premiére in 
Detroit 


Detroit, Nov. 4.—The first production in 
America of “My Little Friend,” the latest 
comic opera by Oscar Straus, composer 
of “The Chocolate Soldier,” was made at 
the Garrick Theater here to-night by Fred 
C. Whitney. The work calls for thirty- 
seven singing parts and a large chorus. 























MAUD POWELL 


is the greatest woman violinist the 
world has known. 
be news, but it’s true. 
a musician of the highest order 
she chose the king of instruments 
wherewith to express her art. 
Her recitals have cultural value 
beyond the field of music. | 
manage all her business. 








H. Cobia Tienes, 1402 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Greatest Living 
Illustrator of the 
Bel Canto 


Open for Engagements 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall. New York 


KNABE PIANO USED 


By Special Arrangement With 
A. Carbone 
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ALICE 


ELDRIDGE 
Pianist 


Available for Concerts, 
Recitals, Etc. 











Dr. H. Leichtentritt, in “Signale,” Berlin 
(Translated)—A fine impression made Miss 
Alice Eldridge. I heard her play a lon 
number of Chopin pieces, in the playing o 
which a sure technique, a sound musical 
taste, and an energetic temperament pleased 
me immensely. 


Address 


RICHARD NEWMAN 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 











Cecil Fanning 
Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Season of 1912-13 giving concerts in Ger- 
many, Italy and England. Available in 
America after September Ist, 1913. Ad- 
dress: H. B. TURPIN, c/o American Ex- 
press, London, England, or H. B. TURPIN, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





GEORCE F. 


BOYLE 


Concert Pianist 


Management, FREDERICK R. HUBER 
Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 





Stelnway Plano Used 























VICTOR HERBERT 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Available April, May, June, 1913 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


For Dates and Terms Address: 


THE RADCLIFFE ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
406-7-8 Star Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














MME. ADA 


SODER- 
HUECK 


Voice Culture 
Coaching, Opera and 
Song Repertoire 
Specialty: 
GERMAN LIED 
GARCIA METHOD 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 
1425 B’way, New York 














WITHERSPOON WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Shares Honors with Muck and 
His Men—Criticisms of the 
Muck Programs 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, November 1, 1912. 


HE soloist at the fourth pair of Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts of the season 

in Symphony Hall was Herbert Wither- 
spoon. He sang the air, “Non piu andrai,” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” and the 
whole of Wotan’s farewell from “Die Wal- 
kiire,” for which Dr. Muck had obtained 
the full orchestral parts from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New York. 
These extra parts consist principally of 
additional brass instruments, such as a 


fourth trombone, a bass trumpet, a double 
horn quartet, etc., which the abridged con- 
ceft arrangement does not include. The 
orchestral numbers were _ Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony, a Bach Suite, No. 2, in 
a series arranged by Von Bilow, for solo 
flute and strings. Here was a second so- 
loist, André Maquarre, the first flutist of 
the orchestra, and a past master of his in- 
strument. 

The concert was especially remarkable 
for the performance of the Eighth Sym- 
phony, for Mr. Maquarre’s playing of the 
Bach suite and Mr. Witherspoon’s singing 
of the air from Mozart. This music he 
sang with the utmost humor, bravado and 
vocal proficiency. Mr. Witherspoon was 
master of this air. It tripped from his 
lips, so to speak. His enunciation was as 
clean as his vocalizing. The effect was 
irresistible and not less excellent for the 
accompaniment conducted by Dr. Muck. 
Mr. Witherspoon was recalled several 
times and was also recalled after his sing- 
ing of the monologue of Wotan. 

The Bach Suite for strings and flute 
should be heard from a much smaller or- 
chestra and in a smaller hall. The effect 
otherwise is out of proportion and was so 
in this case in spite of the admirable bal- 
ance maintained by Dr. Muck. 

It is not often, in these days, that a 
conductor is repeatedly called back to the 
platform after conducting one of the less 
popular of the Beethoven symphonies. 
Nothing on the program of last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening was more 
warmly applauded than this gem of a sym- 
phony, written by the master at a time 
when by force of will he threw off the 
mantle of melancholy and wrote one of the 
gayest and at the same time richly emo- 


tional pieces that he ever penned. As 
plaved under Dr. Muck it gave incredible 
pleasure. 


Dr. Muck’s programs continue to be 
criticised for their conservative tone or 
else for the extremely novel character of 
such music as that of Hermann Bischoff, 
whose music went unpraised last week. It 
is difficult to suit all camps. However, 
Dr. Muck is sufficiently modern in his or- 
chestral ideas. At the first concert of the 
season he caused the hair of some indi- 
viduals to stand on end by using eight 
horns in the trio of the scherzo of the 
“Eroica.” He likewise wickedly augmented 
or filled out the brass choir when he per- 
formed the Brahms-Haydn Variations 
with excellent effect. Last week, for- 
sooth, he brought out the kettle-drums in 
the finale of the Eighth Symphony in a 
manner that seemed to some people dis- 
courteous and to others decidedly impo- 
lite. But Dr. Muck did not seem to mind 
this and the audience was so forgetful of 
itself as to applaud. OLt1In Downes. 


Barraja Compositions Heard in Quincy 
Recital 


Quincy, Mass., Oct. 26—An interesting 
recital was given last evenine by Enrico 
Barraja, the pianist and composer, assisted 
by Mrs. Farrar, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. 
Blanchard, violinist; Mr. Stroppiana, 
tenor; Mr. Barraja-Frauenfelder, bass, and 
Mr. Taddei, ’cellist. Mr. Barraja played a 
number of his piano compositions, others 
being sung by Miss Farrar, Mr. Frauen- 
felder and Mr. Stroppiana, while his “Mel- 
odia,” op. 18, and the Madrigal, op. 15, No. 
2, were given an excellent interpretation by 
Mr. Taddei. 


Spalding Sails for European Tour 


Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
left New York on the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie on November 7 for a concert tour 
through Italy, France, Russia and Ger- 
many. He was accompanied by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Walter Spalding, who will 
go to their Winter home in Florence. 





By M. MOSZKOWSKI 
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VALSE-PRELUDE 
VALSE TRISTE 


‘‘Impressions Musicales’’ 





5 WALTZES FOR THE PIAN 


OFORTE 


VALSE-MIGNONNE 
VALSE TENDRE 


VALSE-TOURBILLON 
By M. MOSZKOWSKI 


Op. 89 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 89) 


(Grades 3-4) 





Price complete, $1.00 














*ABOUNDING IN FRESHNESS AND CHARM—MOSZKOWSKI AT 
HIS BEST.’’—ARTHUR FOOTE. 














First Training of Fingers. 
Fingers be held away from the Keys? 
A Scheme of Scale Practice. 
Double Thirds and Sixths. Octaves. Pressure and Hammer Touch. Chords. 
Legato and Staccato. The Pedals. Lack of Balance in the Piano. The Syncopated 
The Soft Pedal. Repeated Notes. Irregular Groups of Notes. 
in Playing. Phrasing and Slurring. 


Arthur P. Schmidt 





BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
CONTENTS: 
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Some Practical Things In 
Piano Playing 
By ARTHUR FOOTE 






The Mechanism of the Piano. Relaxation. Relaxation in Wrist and Hand. 
Expansion and Contraction of the Hand. Shall the 
Rhythm and Accent in Exercises. 
The Chromatic Scale. 













Violinist 


Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Assisted by 
William Morse Rummei 
Romayne Simmons, PIANIST 


Assisted 


Andre Benoist 


ALDA 








Mme. Frances Alda 
Prima Donna Soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


by 


, Pianist 


Mme. 
A Pianiste of Power, 
Poetry and 
Personality 


Mary Hallock 


David Bispham 


Harry M. Gilbert, Pianist 


Exclusive Management : : : : : FREDERIC SHIPMAN 


3835 Flournoy Street, Chicago 
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NEW SONGS 


BY 


JUST OUT 


Song of Ylen 





Marshall Kernochan 


Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. New York 


(high voice) 


We Two Together (high voice) 
Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 


and others 
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Ernest 


Hutcheson 


First Appearance with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


October 13, 1912 


A perfectly marvellous perform- 
ance of the Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto. — Tagliche Rundschau, 
Berlin, October 12, 1912. 


The clearness, certainty and fine 
polish of his playing, the rhyth- 
mical strength and beauty of tone 
even in forceful passages, the 
musical mastery with which de- 
tails were built up into a whole, 
truly deserved the -warm plaudits 
of the large audience.—Berliner 
Lokal-Anzeiger, October 13, 1912. 


He played it so finely technically 
and with so much temperament 
and verve that the charming work 
(Mendelssohn Concerto) received 
full justice from every point of 
view, a feat which deservedly re- 
ceived lively applause.—Berliner 
Bérsen Courier, October 13, 1912. 


Mr. Hutcheson is a_ splendid 
pianist. He unites an elastic and 
well-modulated touch with an ex- 
cellently cultivated and carefully 
polished technique, strongly 
marked rhythmical feeling, and a 
sound intellectual grasp of his sub- 
ject. In particular, the concert- 
giver accomplished an imposing 
feat in the Boyle Concerto—a per- 
formance which, in view of the 
aristocratic and artistic conception, 
may be called virtuoso in the best 
sense of the word. Entirely en- 
joyable, too, were the delicacy of 
feeling and distinctive style with 
which he played the rarely heard 
Mendelssohn Concerto.—Berliner 
Bérsen-Zeitung, October 13, 1912. 


Mr. Hutcheson is admirably 
equipped for the solution of such 
difficult modern tasks. He brought 
out the merits of the piece (Boyle 
Concerto) with complete mastery 
and most effective virtuosity.— 
Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, Octo- 
ber 15, 1912. 


The G Minor Concerto of Men- 
delssohn was given with marvel- 
fous strength and clearness. A 
breath of enchanting loveliness 
emanated from the old tone-poem 
and made it shine in renewed 
youth and freshness. The soloist 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Theodore Spiering’s direc- 
tion achieved with it a rousing 
success.—Reichsanzeiger, Berlin, 
October 15, 1912. 


The Mendelssohn Concerto as- 
sumed, in the lovely rendering of 
the concertgiver, a form equally 
finely moulded and alluring. For 
the rest we need only endorse in 
full measure the favorable judg- 
ment already expressed in these 
columns of Ernest Hutcheson’s 
fine attainments.—Germania, Ber- 
lin, October 17, 1912. 


This pianist stands on an un- 
usually high plane of superior in- 
telligence and distinguished cul- 
ture. One hardly knows whether 
more enjoyment is derived from 
the pearly assurance and ease of 
his technique or from the artistic 
delicacy which directs his musical 
interpretation.—Allgemeine Musik- 
zeitung, Berlin, October 18, 1912. 

Mr. Hutcheson had a great and 
well-deserved success with Men- 
delssohn’s G Minor Concerto. He 
proved how unjustly this work has 
been neglected. When plaved, as 
on this occasion. with brilliance, 
sonority, and subtletv of stvle, it 
has a most refreshing effect.— 
Reichsbote, Berlin, October 20, 
I9T2. 

He played it (the Boyle Con- 
certo) gloriously, this young, 
slender artist with the pale face, 
who knows no sentimentality, but 
attacks everything with firm grasp. 
Deutsche Tonkiinstlerzeitung, Ber- 
lin, October 20, 1912. 
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NEW YORK AGAIN 
WELCOMES DR. MUCK 


Kneisel Weather for Boston 
Orchestra at First Concert of 
the Season 


There was Kneisel weather for the sea- 
son’s first New York concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, which took place 
on Thursday evening of last week in Car- 
negie Hall, but that militated neither 
against the size of the audience nor its en- 
thusiasm. There was not a solitary empty 
seat in the house and a broad fringe of 
standees could be perceived at the rear of 
the balcony. Aside from the interest nat- 
urally incidental to the first appearance of 
the Boston men there was the pleasant 
duty of welcoming back, after a four 
years’ absence, Conductor Karl Muck. 
Under the circumstances, of course,'a so- 
loist would have been something of a su- 
perfluous item. 

Dr. Muck received a royal greeting 
when he appeared and was obliged to bow 
repeatedly in acknowledgment of it before 
the concert could proceed. And at the 
close of every number the audience ap- 
plauded with unabated energy—energy that 
was not to be lessened even by the fact 


that the temperature of the hall suggested 
vividly that of a Turkish bath. 

There was nothing especially staggering 
about the program offered by Dr. Muck. 
It was guiltless of novelties, containing 
merely the “Eroica’ Symphony, Berlioz’s 
“Carnaval Romain” Overture, Liszt’s “Ma- 
zeppa” and the “Meistersinger” Vorspiel. 
The playing of the orchestra was of the 
kind that is so frequently summed up in 
the terse phrase, “Boston Symphony play- 
ing.” The dampness had little perceptible 
effect on the body of strings. The band, 
which has undergone some reorganization 
in various choirs, played with good intona- 
tion, silken tone and admirable precision. 
In the “Meistersinger” music Dr. Muck 
allowed his men to play a number of bars 
here and there without the assistance of 
his beat (somewhere @ la Sousa) to show 
apparently that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra knows how to preserve rhythmic 
unanimity even without the aid of the 
baton. 

Dr. Muck’s readings have not altered in 
character since he was last here. That of 
the symphony was excellent along more 
or less conventional lines. It was an hon- 
est, straightforward, dramatic reading but 
never overwhelming or deeply soul-stir- 
ring. The scherzo was the most satisfac- 
tory movement. It was played with en- 
chanting delicacy and unimneachable pre- 
cision. Both the Berlioz overture and the 
thrilling and inspired Liszt symphonic 
noem were splendidly done, especially the 
Liszt, which had much fire and in which 
the rousing climax at the close was finelv 
constructed. Dr. Muck’s “Meistersinger” 
Overture has always been somewhat dis- 
anpointing. The conductor misses much 
of its stately grandeur by hurrying the 
tempi in some of its broadest passages, 
and he fails to emnhasize sufficiently the 
contrast between the tender, amorous 
themes and the bold. square-cut motifs of 
the mastersingers. There is an element of 
perfunctoriness about it. Bi. Be Bs 








The Saturday Matinée 


For the mainstay of his first Saturday 
afternoon program Dr. Muck chose the 
lengthy Symphony in E Major by Bischoff, 
which he had introduced to New York in 
1908. In this rehearing the work of the 
Munich composer appeared scarcely worth 
reviving at the first matinée concert of the 
Boston organization. Requiring something 
over an hour for its performance the sym- 
phony proved exhausting: upon the pa- 
tienee of the audience, -in that the themes 
of the composer were so over-elaborated 
as ‘to lose much of their force. The slow 
movement was found to be particularly 
trying. Of much greater interest was the 
first movement, while the Presto made an 
appeal to the audience through the vivid 
reading of the movement given by Dr. 
Muck. The work.of the orchestra under 
Dr. Muck was remarkably good through- 
out the whole symphony. 

Delightfully noetic was the interpreta- 
tion of the “Siegfried Idyl,” which fol- 
lowed the symphony. At the conclusion 


the ‘audience .burst into a storm of ap- 
plause and the conductor, called upon his 
players to share the ovation with him. A 
splendid performance of the Weber “Eury- 
anthe” Overture tlosed the SS 
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THE “ EMOTION” SUPERSTITION 
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A Commentary on the Belief Often Expressed That Music’s 
Appeal Is Mainly Emotional—Impossibility of Considering 
It ‘‘ Intellectual”? — Lack of a Satisfactory Definition—Read- 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 7 








MONG the many prevalent supersti- 

tions with regard to music, there is 

one in particular to which it is necessary 
at last to call a sudden halt. 

This superstition is that the appeal of 
music is emotional; or, more accurately, 
that its emotional appeal is the dominant 
and final quality of its total. appeal. 

The matter is of very great importance, 
because the advance of the human cause 
through music in America is intimately 
bound up with the nation’s idea of what 
music is. The cause of music in America 
needs the support of strong and sane men, 
and such men are not willing to give their 
support to anything which is not put before 
them in an acceptable form,-or as some- 
thing unreservedly admirable and excellent. 

A concert of symphonic nature by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra was recently 
listened to in Madison Square Garden by an 
audience. of. more than six thousand per- 
sons who had paid ten and fifteen cents for 
their seats. The New York Times, always 
ready to lend itself to the cause of musical 
advance, and desirous of utilizing this cir- 
cumstance to that end, commented upon it 
editorially as follows: “The appeal of the 
best music, to be sure, is emotional rather 
than intellectual, but, nevertheless, people 
who are moved by good music, who have 
the patience to listen to it, are unquestion- 
ably capable of social development.” 
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That the Times should give editorial 
space to the matter is encouraging, and in 
the line of progress, but that admirable 
paper may be suspected of having too read- 
ily accepted the current belief about music, 
thereby limiting its own beneficent power 
for music’s advancement. 


No Defense for Music as “Intellectual” 


It is not that music should be defended 
as “intellectual”-—Heaven forbid! But be- 
tween the intellectualism and the emotion- 
alism of music, what a dreadful two- 
horned dilemma we have come upon! 

If we call music “intellectual” we utterly 
damn it, for (although it shouldn’t) it 
means that it is dry, involved and unin- 
spired; and if we call music “emotional” it 
is to make apology for it and to confess 
that it falls short of touching the highest 
in human consciousness. The case for mu- 
sic is bad, whichever way we turn. 

But is there no ground, we ask, upon 
which rausic can be unequivocally upheld? 
Must it remain a kind of shadowy and 
negative thing, known only by what it is 
not—a kind of beggar at the door of hon- 
est human definition? Is there not some 
positive character that can be attributed to 
it, its own character in its own right, a 
wholly admirable—nay, perhaps even a di- 
vine—thing, in the gracious and authorita- 
tive light of which it shall stand before the 
thought of men? If music has such a 
character what is it? 


What Music Means to the Composer 


No one will deny that emotion has much 
to do with music, but that is a very dif- 
ferent matter from emotion considered as 
the sum and substance of music or of mu- 
sic’s appeal. Nor is it necessary to go into 
technical psychological details to show what 
the relation is. It is quite sufficient to con- 
sider in common terms what music means 
to the composer, and what he expects it to 
mean to the hearer. Let us take into ac- 
count, at first, only “the best music,” that 
is, music composed by one who is a great 
man in his art. That man necessarily both 
thinks and feels. 

He will not bring the first musical idea 
into outward written expression without 
both thinking and feeling. Unless he feels 
he will not have the musical impulse; and 
unless he thinks he will not devise a suit- 
able form in which to write it down. Thus 
both thought and feeling are knitted into 
the musical scheme at the very beginning. 

The hearer does not have to understand 
the shop work of the composer in order to 
receive and enjoy this musical idea. In 
this limited and primitive sense, and in this 
alone is the appeal of music “emotional 
rather than intellectual.” 

Even here it is only partially true, for two 
reasons. First, if the hearer’s mind is not 
in working order he will not receive a clear 
impression of the composer’s thought. A 
normal mental process must be present with 
the hearer, however little notice he may 
choose to take of it, but in this sense he is 


as dependent upon his mind as upon his 
feelings in receiving the musical idea. Sec- 
ond, and practically more important, there 
are many musical ideas which are not in- 
tended to appeal to the emotions at all. 
There is much in music which is created 
only for its beauty as pattern-work or 
Arabesque. Tschaikowsky describes the 
third movement of his fourth symphony as 
music which exists for this end. The 
greatest music of the world is prolific in 
such instances. The emotions, as com- 
monly understood, lie idle while music of 
this nature makes its appeal to the sense of 
rhythmic and tonal design. If such music 
is not emotional, neither is it intellectual, 
as these terms are understood in music, 
although it certainly requires a mind for 
the making of it. It is not emotion but an 
aspect of the sense of beauty.which is here 
being apnealed to. 


Emotion an Incident; Not a Fundamental 


This one instance of a type of real music 
which is non-emotional would be enough, 
without going further, to indicate that emo- 
tion is an incident, and not a fundamental, 
in music. The fact that all music has to 
be received through the sense of hearing is 
a matter wholly apart from the presence 
of emotion in music. The type of music 
just considered might be called sub-emo- 
tional music, music below or less than that 
which rises to the expression of emotion. 

Leaving sub-emotional music and coming 
to modern music in general, the composer 
does not stop with putting down a single 
musical idea. Not being a savage, such an 
isolated expression does not satisfy his 
nature. He must bring other ideas to it. 
If he has expressed one emotion (for no 
one denies the potency of music to express 
emotions) he cannot harp on that indef- 
initely, he must offset it with other 
thoughts or emotions. Again, not being a 
savage, he cannot be content with a jumble 
of any ideas or emotions which come to 
hand. Being a man, with a mind, with 
ideals and character, he must construct 
something orderly and significant with the 
material at his disposal. Two things be- 
come possible to him. Either he can ar- 
range his tones, his ideas and emotions, ac- 
cording to some idea of abstract musical 
beauty which he has, or he can weave them 
along some story, or some sequence of life- 
experiences the key to which he may or 
may not keep to himself. Or again he may 
seek to fulfil both these ideals at once. 

In either case the all-important point for 
us to perceive clearly is this—the composer 
is far less concerned to produce an emo- 
tional effect or appeal for its own sake 
than to have his hearers grasp his whole 
scheme, his whole presentation of an ideal 
of beauty, his drama in tone-symbols—or 
whatever his major purpose may have been. 
The thought that his very mind and soul, 
with all its treasures of the ideal, had been 
put through a sieve or a wringer which al- 
lowed only, or chiefly, that to come through 
which appealed to the emotions, would be 
inexpressibly horrible to the composer. No 
composer of mental worth and self-respect, 
if he believed that such an emotional ap- 
peal were the ultimate of music's possibility, 
would stay in music five minutes. The 
conmiposer has dealt with values far beyond 
sheer emotional values; he has written 
super-emotional music—and he knows that 
his hearers know it. He knows that in 
every one of them, latent or awakened, is 
the all-human Ideal, made of the same 
stuff of which he has made his music. He 
knows that the range of appeal in that 
Ideal, and in music’s revelation of it, is as 
wide and deep as life itself—that there, in 





profusion and in every manner of com- 
bination, are thoughts, emotions, prin- 
ciples, pictures, ideals, dramas, visions, the 
whole catalogue of things which go to 
make up the vivid realities of human life, 
and that in one way or another, by music’s 
magic, they will find their way to the souls 
of his hearers. 


An Appeal to the “Sense of Life’”’ 


Music outsoars its emotional significance ; 
it outsoars its intellectual significance. In- 
tellect and emotion, and much besides, it 
throws into its melting-pot. Music is not 
any one of these things, nor is its appeal 
chiefly to any one of them. The appeal of 
music is to the Sense of Life. What life 
has or dreams of, music gives. It is a 
symbol of all life, showing as many facets 
as there are souls to view it from a dif- 
ferent angle. This larger recognition of 
music’s appeal is America’s opportunity, 
and on it hinges the place and destiny- of 
music in American life. 





Claude Debussv has just completed two 
tone poems for interpretative dancing, the 
one, “Khamma,” being destined for pro- 
duction in England, while the other, 
“Jeux,” is for the Russian ballet headed 
by Nijinsky. 
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the ‘‘Ring”’ 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Wagnerian Gods and Goddesses Lose Caste in Concert Dress at 
Bristol Festival—Grieg’s Widow Goes Touring with Singer of 
Norwegian Composer’s Songs—Music Hall License Sought 
for London Opera House While English Musicians Try to 
Save It for National Opera—Charpentier Thanks His “‘Louise’’ 
for His Election to Massenet’s Chair—A Chinese Opinion of 








PERA’S invasion of the concert stage 
reached an unprecedented point at 
the recent Bristol Festival with the per- 
formance of all four of the “Ring” music 
dramas shorn of scenic accessories and dra- 
matic action. In fact, the production of 
the Tetralogy was looked upon as prac- 
tically the sole, or, in any case, the chief 
reason for this festival. 
But apart from its missionary value— 
and it is open to question—the experiment 


proved far from satisfactory, as even thie 
most imperfect Wagnerite must have fore- 
seen, for to the stranger within Wagner's 
gates what could be more bewildering, in 
view of their manner of utterance, than a 
Wotan, a Mime and a Siegfried in dress 
suits and a Briimnhilde in an evening “cre- 
ation” from Paris? As the London Daily 
Telegraph’s special correspondence points 
out, “the unlearned and ignorant must fre- 
quently have been puzzled by the goings-on 
of gods, goddesses and men, as, for ex- 
ample, when so many of them laughed very 
audibly at poor Mime’s grief at Stegfried’s 
scorn. It was, of course, Hans Bechstein’s 
‘masterly and wholly characteristic per- 
formance of Mime and his woes, and not 
the woes, that raised the laughter. But the 
point is that the audience did not seem to 
realize the situation.” 

Still it is thought that something may 
have been gained in the dissemination of 
musical knowledge, however superficial, 
and this consolation is set against the finan- 
cial loss which Bristol, in common with this 
Fall’s other festival centers in England, 
sustained. 

The work was sung in English and of the 
soloists engaged in the performances Clar- 
ence Whitehill is referred to as “surely 
the noblest exponent of the vocal side of 
Wotan who ever sang in England.” The 
other principals were Peter Cornelius as 
Siegfried, Percival Allen as Briinnhilde, 
Agnes Nicholls as Sieglinde, Robert Rad- 
ford as Hunding, Herr Bechstein as Mime, 
Frederick Austin as Alberich and Morgan 
Kingston, who is under contract with An- 
dreas Dippel, as Siegmund. 

At the performance of “Rheingold” a 
woman who arrived a few minutes late was 
politely but firmly informed by the door- 
keeper that she would have to wait “till 
this piece is over.” She promptly pro- 
tested, and when it was made clear that 
that would mean a wait of two hours and 
twenty minutes she was permitted to enter. 

* *x* * 


OR his election to the chair at the /n- 
stitut left vacant by Massenet, Gustave 
Charpentier realizes he has his “Louise” to 
thank. And now that he has come into his 
own he may look back with a smile—per- 
haps, too, with a faint tinge of undefinable 
regret for the romance of a time that is 
gone—to a freezing day in a scantily fur- 
nished attic when he played over on the 
piano the first act of the opera that re- 
flected personal experiences of his own to 
three of his friends and two of the four 
chairs the room could boast had to be 
sacrificed in order that the extremities of 
both composer and audience might be 
thawed out. That belongs to the faraway 
past in Montmartre, and it breathes the 
Montmartre glamor of romance in poverty 
that Leonard Merrick re-creates with such 
inimitable charm and delicate poignancy in 
his Montmartre fairy idyll, “The Fairy 
Poodle.” 

It happened, doubtless by Director Car- 
ré’s design, that “Louise” held the stage of 
the Opéra Comique on the evening of the 
day the composer’s “elevation” became 
known. Naturally the announcement lent 
a special fillip to the performance, and be- 





tween acts Charpentier sought out Mar- 
guerite Carré, who was singing the name 
part as he had coached her in it during the 
Summer to succeed Minnie Edvina in a 
role that will always be associated primarily 
with Mary Garden. “Ah,” he exclaimed to 
the Director’s prima donna wife, “it is 








73 OTICE has been given of an ap- 

plication by Oscar Hammerstein on 
November 14 to the Theaters and Music 
Hails Committee of the London County 
Council for a music and dancing license 
for the London Opera House.” So it 
seems that the worst feared by Londoners 
is about to come to pass, if the London 
County Council prove amenable, and the 
building dedicated to opera by the American 
impresario is to degenerate into a music 
hall, failing the prompt materialization of 
one or another of the plans concocted for 
Saving it for its original purpose. 

An energetic campaign is being waged, 
however, for a plan to acquire the home of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s ill-fated experiment 
and convert it into a permanent National 
Opera House, primarily as a home for 
English opera. The names of the commit- 
tee are in themselves a sufficient indication 
of the impetus the movement has received 
among England’s representative musicians: 
Frederick Bridge, Frederic Cowen, Ed- 
ward German, Hubert Parry, Alexander 
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Edyth de Lys, the American Soprano, and Her Manager, Folmer Hansen, on Her 
Recent Scandinavian Tour 


‘Louise’ who has entered the J/nstitut, 
‘Louise’ led in by Albert Carré.” 

The glad tidings had reached him that 
day just as he was about to begin an article 
on his master, Massenet. “Why did I 
stand?” he repeated, in reply to a question. 
“Not least because it was Massenet’s fau- 
teutl. It was presumptuous, perhaps, but 
for an adopted son, permissible.” And it is 
generally conceded that no one would have 
hailed this victory of the pupil whose suc- 
cess 1n winning the Prix de Rome Mas- 
senet, in his excess of joy, recorded on a 
margin of the score of ‘“‘Werther” more 
delightedly than the composer of “Wer- 
ther” and “Manon” himself. 

. = * 

NASMUCH as Henry T. Fincks, Percy 
Graingers and German Emperors do not 
abound in sufficient numbers to make Grieg 
recitals very profitable without the injection 
of some element of special interest, it was 
prudent on the part of Ellen Beck, a Nor- 
wegian soprano, and Johanna Stockmarr, a 
Norwegian pianist, both equipped with 
German-bred reputations, to induce the 
widow of the greatest musical Norwegian 
to lend her personality to their concerts of 
her husband’s music. Mme. Edvard Grieg 
consented to act as accompanist for the 
singer, and the three of them have been 
touring Northern Europe in Grieg recitals. 

London was visited the other day, and 
there to Mme. Grieg’s accompaniments Ellen 
Beck sang “Your Servant, Fair Ladies,” 
“Two Brown Eyes,” “A Swan,” “Hope.” 
“Outward Bound,” “Zur Rosenzeit.” “A 
Dream,” “A Mother’s Grief,” “Eros,” “To 
Springtime My Song I Utter,” “The First 
Meeting” and “Ragnhild.” The = solo 
pianist’s contributions to the program in- 
cluded the Holberg Suite, the “Bridal Pro- 
cession,” of tender student memories. 
“From the Carnival,” “At Your Feet” and 
“Slat,” a Peasants’ Dance. 
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Mackenzie, Frederick Niecks, Walter Par- 
rett, Charles Villiers Stanford, Ben Davies. 
A letter sent out by this committee, calling 
attention to the fact that the future of the 
London Opera House is a matter of im- 
portance to all in London who are in- 
terested in the prospects of opera in Eng- 
lish and English opera has been given wide- 
spread publicity. 

It sets forth the twofold purpose of the 
project for the permanent acquisition of 
the building as a grand opera institution ; 
first, to make it a home for grand opera 
and opéra comique at regular theater prices, 
and in the second place to crystallize there 
an organized systematic effort to establish 
grand opera in English and provide in- 
creased opportunities for English grand 
opera. 

“Such an institution,’ it is explained, 
“should not enter into competition with the 
twelve weeks’ annual season at Covent Gar- 
den. It is suggested that its program of 
administration should include an Autumn 
and Winter season of grand opera, and 
during the Covent Garden Opera season a 
season of opéra comique. It is also sug- 
gested that the Opera House prices should 
be the ordinary theater prices. On this 
point Mr. Hammerstein’s experiences have 
been very valuable. On each occasion on 
which he reduced his prices to the regular 
theater scale the audiences steadily in- 
creased, proving the existence of a large 
potential public whose steady support may 
be anticipated for an institution adminis- 
tered permanently and consistently.” 

* * * 

HEN the competition, open to all Ger- 

man architects, for a desien for the 
long-promised new Royal Opera House in 
Berlin closed a few days ago some eighty 
drawings had been submitted. In view of 
the time it took for the powers that be to 
decide among and reject all of the three or 
four designs as many _ architects had 
been invited to make in the first instance, 
the Berliners may as well settle back for 
another Rip Van Winkle nap while judg- 
ment is being passed on the eighty new 





lyric temples that have come into being in 
the minds of architects eager for the glory 
and gold of materializing their visions. 
x * x 
ET another exemplification of the 
truth of the “ill wind” proverb is to 
be found in the case of Kate Malecka, the 
young Englishwoman of Polish ancestry 
who went to Poland last Summer for a 
vacation visit and was promptly put under 
lock and key by the Russian police as a 
suspicious revolutionary person and only 
rescued from exile to Siberia by “repre- 
sentations” made by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Before becoming the involuntary kernel 
of a diplomatic nut that required skilful 
cracking Miss Malecka was an obscure 
piano teacher in a small town outside of 
London. Since her release from temporary 
durance vile in Russia under a prohibition 
ever to visit Poland again she has been ex- 
ploited as a lecturer, describing her expe- 
riences with her inhospitable Russian hosts 
by an enterprising firm of London man- 
agers. Her lecture tour has now taken her 
through the larger Scottish cities and the 
North of England towns and it has prob- 
ably been more remunerative for her than 
all the years of her music-teaching taken 
together. 

x *k x 


EW to Australia, Louise Kirkby-Lunn 
has been repeating the experience of 
several other recent singing visitors to that 
part of the world in being received with 
the unstinted Australian hospitality that 
makes the island commonwealth unpam- 
pered, as it is, by overdoses of “the best 
that monev can buy,” a peculiarly grateful 
field even to the artists most securely en- 
trenched in general favor. In both Mel- 
bourne and Sydney the English contralto 
gave seven concerts before proceeding fur- 
ther on her itinerary and still more re- 
citals have been arranged for those cities 
before she leaves for New Zealand and 
South Africa. 

From South Africa there has just re- 
turned to England a singer still pleasantly 
remembered in this country from tours 
made before she dropped out of profes- 
sional notice a few years ago. Antonia 
Dolores, who began her career as Antoi- 
nette Trebelli and won most of her laurels 
under that name, has been giving South 
Africa’s possibilities as a concert field a 
thorough test, it seems, and now she is to 
re-enter the ranks in her home country. 
The return of this soprano daughter of a 
more celebrated contralto mother to Lon- 
don’s concert rooms will be signified by two 
recitals she is to give at Bechstein Hall 
this month. 

Not only South Africa and Australasia 
but India as well will be embraced in the 
extensive tour that Clara Butt and Ken- 
nerley Rumford are to make after their 
concert season in this country this Winter. 
Just at present these tall English singers 
are on the Continent to give recitals in 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Paris and Buda- 
Pesth and to appear as soloists at Chevil- 
lard concerts in Paris and with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Buda-Pesth before re- 
turning to London in December to sing 
their Auf Wiederhdren in Albert Hall on 
the 14th of that month ere sailing for 
America. 

The return to professional life of Muriel 
Foster is a source of happiness to the Eng- 
lish music public. This contralto of rare 
accomplishments retired some four years 
ago on the occasion of the marriage that 
changed her name to Mrs. Ludovic Goetz, 
but the call of the concert stage has proved 
too powerful for longer resistance. She 
is one of November’s recital givers in 
London. 

* * x 


N faraway Perm, a town in the Ural 
Mountains, a young Cossack is dividing 
his off-duty hours between singing for his 
military comrades and refusing the offers 
of importunate impresarios from St. Pe- 
tersburg to launch him on a musical career. 
Some time ago a musician visiting the town 
heard him singing to a group of his com- 
rades at a military canteen and, recognizing 
in his voice an organ of exceptional pos- 
sibilities, passed the word along to the big- 
ger impresarios. But the footlights have 
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no glamor for him—a fact that in itself 
proves him to be a songbird of a rare and 
almost extinct species—and he steadfastly 
declines to give up the life of a soldier. 
Should he eventually capitulate his pub- 
licity value will not be at all impaired, of 
course, by his present unimpressionable- 
ness, provided he is fortunate in his press 
agent. 
* * * 
F all “Ring” anecdotes one of the most 
curious is told by Malvida von Mey- 
senburg, concerning the impression made 
by the Tetralogy on the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to Germany in 1876. It was as the 
outcome of urgent persuasion on the part 
of friends that the Oriental diplomat de- 
cided to go to Bayreuth to hear the cycle, 
and his expectations were raised to a high 
pitch, though it might be enlightening to 
know just what sort of artistic enjoyment 
his expectations presented to his imagina- 
tion. 

On his return to Berlin he met the inev- 
itable question as to how he liked the 
“Ring” with a regretful look and the ver- 
dict: “It was quite pretty, but the mu- 
sic is certainly rather for women and chil- 
dren than for grown men.’ 


* * * 
Y the terms of his new contract with the 
Kaiser's General Intendant Rudolf 


Berger, the erstwhile baritone who had the 
courage to defy precedent by coming to 
New York to have his voice made over 
into a tenor, is to “work” six months a 
year at the Berlin Royal Opera for the 
next five years. This will leave him four 
months of the music year free for other 
engagements, primarily for the fulfilment 
of his contract with the Metropolitan, which 
has guaranteed him thirty appearances a 
season, 
* * * 


IX years or so ago Hamburg’s, famous 

St. Michael’s Church was’ destroyed by 

fire and with it. of course, its famous or- 

gan. Now both -church and organ have 

been rebuilt, but in a much glorified form, 

according to the London Daily Telegraph’s 
renort. 


The new organ has five manuals of 


sixty-one notes each and pedals of thirty- 
two notes. - There are 163 speaking stops 
and 125 couplers, and so forth, and there 
are in the organ 12,173 pipes. Fourteen 
days at least are required to tune this huge 
instrument. Twelve railway trucks were 
required to bring the material from Lud- 
wigsburg, where the organ was constructed, 
to Hamburg. 

Emperor William lent the official luster 
of his presence to the recent formal “open- 
ing” of the organ, which was a gift from 
the trustees of a wealthy Hamburg family. 
The organist is Alfred Sittard, who claims 
for the instrument that it is the largest 
organ in the world, possessing, as it does, 
he says, twenty-seven more stops and 2,114 
more pipes than the organ built for the St. 
Louis Exhibition. Sydney, Australia, which 
also boasts an immense organ, is expected 
to challenge this claim. 

* a 


ANY opera librettos will go begging 
as a result of the opera-text com- 
petition instituted by a Berlin publishing 
firm a few months ago in which a decision 
has now been made, for three hundred 
manuscripts were submitted by contestants 
attracted by the award of $1,250. The 
writer who is now richer to the extent of 
the prize offered is Dr. Ralph Benatzky, of 
Munich, whose libretto bears the title “Die 
Schmiede von Kent.” It will now be turned 
over to some composer to be put to prac- 
tical use. The judges of the manuscripts 
submitted were Ernst von Schuch, General 
Musical Director of the Dresden Court 
Opera; Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the Berlin 
critic, and a representative of the publish- 
ing house concerned. 
* * * 


ELODRAME literature has been in- 
creased, whether or not it has been 
enriched, by a musical framework provided 
for “Hector’s Burial,” from “Iliad,” by 
Botho Siegwart. Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, 
fresh from a Scandinavian concert tour, 
gave the new work, still in manuscript, a 
“try-out” before an invited -audience of 
professional musicians, critics and music 
patrons in Copenhagen the other day, when 
it created a markediy favorable impression. 
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FRANCES ALDA’S MOST DIFFICULT ROLE 





ME. ALDA has a dual role, that of 
prima donna and that of wife of the 
Metropolitan director. She is asked if the 
latter is not rather more difficult to fill 


than the former. Her “Yes” is emphatic, 
declares a New York Sun interviewer. 

“T have become quite callous to the in- 
sinuations that no matter how hard I work, 
what success I may achieve by that work 
and my natural talent, it is only on account 
of my being the wife of the director that 
I hold my place. No success that I made 
when I was merely Frances Alda is taken 
into account. 

“Many disappointed singers attribute 
their wounded feelings to my lack of in- 
terest or rivalry, but all these little handi- 
caps are a necessity of the position. I 
don’t allow them to worry me. Any one 
who knows Mr. Gatti-Casazza knows that 
he is not the sort of man to be ruled in his 
professional life by his wife, and any one 


who knows me knows that I do not care 
to emulate Mme. Carré of the Opéra Co- 
mique, who is popularly supposed to ‘run’ 
that institution. 

“Singers frequently come and ask me to 
bring something to my husband’s attention, 
to ask him certain favors.” 

“That is hard on you,” is interpolated. 

“Hard, but very human. I should cer- 
tainly do it myself.. If I knew the wife of 
a director of an opera house and I thought 
there was the slightest chance to engage 
her help I would make the effort, and I 
cannot blame any one for doing what I 
would do myself. All I can do is to bring 
the matter to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s attention; 
my ability ends there. If my opinion on 
any musical subject was opposed to his I 
would have no weight whatever. That is 
as it should be. In my profession he does 
not interfere. He is ready with advice and 
help, but I have the ultimate word in every 
important question relating to my career.” 





Prominent Instructors for Aldrich Vocal 
School 


Perley Dunn aldrich, the Philadelphia 
baritone and vocal instructor, has opened 
the Aldrich School of Vocal Art with 
prominent assistants as heads of the va- 
rious departments, among them being Dr. 
Walter Fischer in French and German, 
Dr. H. W. Vaughan in Italian, T. Hilton 
Turvey, the composer, in sight-singing and 
dictation: Clifford Vaughan as accom- 
panist, and Mrs. Evelyn Estes Carbutt and 
Sehe Myron Jolls as assistants in voice 
production. 





William Simmons | in Choral Works at 
New York Churches 

William Simmons, the New York bari- 

tone, has been re-engaged as soloist of St. 

Stephen’s Episcopal. Church, New York. 


Mr. Simmons’ services have been in de- 
mand for special Sunday evening services, 
as he was the baritone soloist in Gaul’s 
“Holy City’- at St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church, New York, on October 27, and 
was heard in Weber’s “Festival Cantata” 
on November 3 at the evening services of 
the First Reformed Church, Jamaica; N. Y. 


Florence Mulford in School Recitals at 
Newark 


Florence Mulford, who has been re- 
engaged for the Metropolitan Opera this 
season, will give four song recitals in the 
public schools of Newark, N. J., during 
November. Other artists engaged for 
these recitals are Gertrude Karl, con- 
tralto, and Alexander Russell, organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

C. W: W. 
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AIDING THE VIRTUOSO’S HAND TO DO TECHNICAL FEATS 








By BURNETT JORDAN 


ERHAPS the average student of piano, 
violin, violoncello or other musical in- 
struments that require a logical technical 
development has little time to think of 
much else than the téchnical studies which 
his or her teacher assigns. Or perchance 


it never occurs to 
such a one to in- 
vestigate such ac- 
cessory processes 
which are and have 
been known not 
only to aid but to 
be of very great 
help in the building 
of a technic, such 
as is needed to-day 
to attain to a place 
of distinction in the 
concert-world. And 
yet there is at the 
present time a gen- 
eral movement 
among virtuosi to 
find out the value 
of one method 
which has been indorsed by virtuosi as an 
aid in developing technic. 
This is the treatment of the hand form- 
ulated by Prof. Woldemar Schnee, the 
celebrated hand-specialist of Berlin, in- 
tended for the healing and strengthening 
of weak and injured (overworked) 
hands. Success in the treatment of such 
afflictions has led to the conviction that it 
must be possible to take not only curative 
but also preventative measures and ward 
off the pathological condition by giving the 
hand greater strength and flexibility to 
meet the demands of the higher technic. 














Burnett Jordan 


It is possible in a course of train- 
ing to equip the hand and arm 
with a technical capacity and _ endur- 


ance otherwise unattainable, even as the 
result of years of work upon the instru- 
ment. This is accomplished through a 
form of exercises and manipulations car- 
ried out with specialized assistance based 
upon scientific knowledge of the hand and 
arm anatomy and upon equally scientific 
knowledge of the exact demands made by 
the higher instrumental technic upon the 
individual muscles, ligaments and joints. 

On my visit to Berlin some years ago I 
looked into the work of Prof. Woldemar 
Schnee and studied with him. Finding his 
knowledge of the treatment of the hand so 
complete I worked very carefully on the 
matter. Schnee found that the piano was 
a very poor gymnastic apparatus. Pianists, 
or rather those desiring to be pianists, used 
the instrument as an apparatus in their 
finger exercises. But the piano was never 
intended to be anything but a musical in- 
strument. The fallacy is apparent. 

And so the method has been scientifically 
evolved. Virtuosi who have gone through 
a course of it have declared that their tech- 
nic in scales, staccato and octave work has 
gained in ease through it and a marked 
change in quality and depth of tone. 

I shall but briefly mention a few of the 
fundamentals on which the treatment is 
conducted : 

1. The sfrengthening of the expansory 
muscles, which spread out—fan-like—the 
fingers and hand. To accomplish this cer- 
tain “resistance exercises” are performed 
by the specialist. 

2. The pliancy of the articular and cap- 
sular ligaments across the palm connected 
with the so-called “free” joints by the aid 
of passive rotary movements. 

3. The increasing of the elasticity of the 


skin. It is in the freedom and increase of 
the span of the hand and the consequent 
immediate improvement in one’s technic 
that the success of the treatment is most 
markedly noticeable. 

4. The strengthening of the extensor 
muscles ‘by which the hand is opened and 
the muscles by which the fingers are raised 
from the keys of the instrument. Care- 
fully graduated “resistance exercises” are 
used and will develop the extensor msucles 
of the hand to a degree of power almost 
equal to that commanded by the muscles 
of contraction. 

5. To increase suppleness and strength 
of the wrist, rotary movements, with the 
hand held in a state of complete relaxa- 
tion are employed. 


6. The strengthening by means of “re- 
sistance exercises” of the rotary muscles 
passing from the base of the thumb to the 
outside of the arm, near the elbow, and 
from the outer side of the hand to the 
inner side of the elbow. These muscles are 
the ones which come into play in tremolo 
work and in broken octaves. 

I realize that a skeleton outline, as it 
were, of a course that consists of full 
twenty treatments, will but convey to the 
mind of the musician a _ fragmentary 
glimpse of this aid in developing technic. 

The question has been put as to what 
the advantage of this hand-training really 
is. To be laconic, the answer is the saving 
of nerve-force, which we cannot be too 
careful about conserving. With it goes 
the elimination of much _ nerve-racking 
work on technical exercises which modern 
thought and research have shown to be in- 
adequate in producing the best results in 
the safest and most expedient manner. 











MUSICAL MEXICO IS CALM, SAYS DE SEGUROLA 





NDRES PERELLO DE SEGUROLA, 
the basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who has just returned from a 
highly successful season in Mexico, ex- 
presses himself as highly delighted with 
the reception he was accorded in Mexico 
City. 
Mr. de Segurola was engaged to sing 


eleven performances, instead of which hé 
was obliged to sing 
sixteen, and such 
was his success that 
a Serata d’onore 
(farewell perform- 
ance) was arranged 
in his honor. On 
this occasion Mr. 
de Segurola was the 
recipient not only 
of many flowers 
and wreaths but of 
twenty-one presents 
of great value from 
his admirers. On 
that evening Mr. 
de Segurola sang 
his part in “Faust” 
and afterward re- 
cited a dramatic 
monologue. 

The operas in which Mr. de Segurola 
sang in Mexico City were “Aida,” “Bo- 
heme,” “Favorita,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Giaconda” and “Faust.” 

The company included many names well 
known to the American public, such as 
Bonci, Vicarino, Villani, who has already 
left for Milan, where she is to fill an en- 
gagement at La Scala, Gaudenzi and many 
other old acquaintances. 

Mr. de Segurola, when seen by a Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA reporter at the dressing 
room of the Mishkin studio, where he was 
preparing for a photograph in costume, 
gave many interesting details about his 
stay in Mexico. 

“All these reports,” he declared, “about 
Mexico being in an uproar by the revolu- 
tion are untrue or, to say the least, exag- 
gerated. It is true that in some of the 
smaller villages there are bands of revolu- 
tionists, or I would rather call them 
thieves, who are making some trouble; but 
the principal cities and, at any rate, all the 
cities of some importance, are absolutely 
calm. A proof of it is that at the end of 
my Mexico City engagement I was engaged 
for a concert in Monterey, which was just 
as calm as Mexico City. 

“One of the honors bestowed upon me 





—Copyright Dupont. 
Andres de Segurola 


was an invitation from the President of 
the Republic, Madero, to sing at a concert 
in Chapultepec the duo from “Don Gio- 
vanni” with his sister, Mlle. Angelo Ma- 
dero, who is an excellent dilettante. 

“I am glad to say that I am re-engaged 
for twelve performances next Winter. 
The new national theater which is build- 
ing now and where the Sigaldi company 
will give its performances from 1914 on 
will be without doubt the most wonderful 
and beautiful building of its kind in the 
world, even though it may not be the 
largest opera house. To give you an idea, 
it will contain works of art by the very 
best sculptors of Italy and France, Rodin 
being one of them. The house will be 
equipped with every perfected and modern 
device and mechanism that could be 
thought of.” 


Flechter Acquires Valuable Stringed 
Instruments 


Victor Flechter, whose wareroom has 
been located for a number of years at No. 
23 Union Square, New York City, and who 
has opened another large studio at No. 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has lately 
acquired a magnificent Stradivarius ’cello, 
dated 1705, which was made by Stradi- 
varius for the Vatican of Rome; also a 
fine Stradivarius violin, a Joseph Guar- 
nerius and other violins of Amati and Ber- 
gonzi and a quartet of Vuilliaume instru- 
ments. 


Agnes Kimball Sings in West 


Agnes Kimball, soprano, is filling a five 
weeks’ engagement with the Frank Crox- 
ton Quartet in the West. The tour covers 
most of the important cities in that section, 
including two concerts in Chicago, and will 
end in time for Mrs. Kimball to fill an 
engagement in Meriden, Conn., on Novem- 
ber 18. She has also been engaged for a 
recital by the Westwood Musical Society 
early in December. 


New Chorus for Brooklyn 


A new choral society has been formed in 
Brooklyn, under the direction of Gilbert 
Wilson. The society will be known as the 
New Utrecht Choral Society and will have 
more than 100 voices. There will be two 
concerts, one with a miscellaneous pro- 
gram and one of oratorio. In addition to 
his directing Mr. Wilson will continue his 
recital and oratorio singing. 


MUNICH DEBUT FOR 
AMERICAN PIANIST 


Edwin Hughes Creates Profound 
Impression Upon Highly 
Critical Audience 


Municw, Oct. 25.—Great is Leschetizky 
and Edwin Hughes is his prophet, at least 
in this part of the world. The American 
pianist made his Munich début on Sunday 
evening and the impression which he cre- 
ated must have come to him somewhat in 
the nature of a surprise. Beyond the or- 
dinary announcements there had been no 
unusual efforts in the way of advertising, 
and though a very patent counter attrac- 
tion: was offered bx the first concert of the 


Bohemian Quartet on the same night Mr. 
Hughes’s audience was large enough al- 
most to test the capacity of the saal of 
the Bayerische Hof.. And it was a very 
critical gathering which the modest young 
artist had to confront. But after his first 
number—Haydn’s Andante con Variazioni 
in F Minor—he easily succeeded in enlisting 
its sympathies, and the performance of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, was 
warmly applauded. Here it was shown 
that Beethoven can be played with scholar- 
ship and without pedantry. Grieg’s Bal- 
lade in the form of variations on a Nor- 
wegian melody followed. It was given 
with lovely tone color and the most charm- 
ing nuances in shading. The Chopin num- 
bers—Prelude, op. 28, No. 21; Impromptu, 
op. 36; Etude, op. 10, No. 12; Mazurka, op. 
50, No. 2, Scherzo, op. 20—revealed all the 
highest qualities of the Leschetizky school, 
the delicate, caressing touch, the finely de- 
veloped sense of rhythm, and a technic 
so entirely adequate that one’s attention 
was never attracted to it at the expense of 
the composition. But Mr. Hughes’s Cho- 
pin playing is elevated above the mere 
level of technical achievement, because it 
is characterized to quite an unusual degree 
by sentiment and, to borrow an Italian ex- 
pression, morbidezsza. The audience was 
quick to recognize these traits, and its ap- 
plause bore all the signs of a spontaneous 
ovation. After the “Mephisto” Waltz 
played with uncommon verve and _ bril- 
liancy, the artist was recalled half a dozen 
times and compelled to play almost as 
many encores. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker of New 
York gave “an hour of music” on a recent 
afternoon at the home of Miss Pattee and 
Miss Weaver. The American colony was 
out in full force. Mr. Riker’s baritone- 
tenor is a very pleasing organ and his 
singing is invariably tasteful and ex- 
pressive. On his admirably chosen pro- 
gram he included four American songs: 
Mrs. Beach’s “Night,” MacDowell’s “The 
Robin,” Lidgey’s “Roundelay” and a very 
clever coon song of his own entitled “Hi! 
lil feller.” Mrs. Riker accompanied her 
husband excellently. There was much en- 
thusiasm and the other composer present, 
Mrs. Beach, was of course honored, 

During the early part of the new season 
American artists other than those men- 
tioned have also been prominent. At her 
recital Leila S. Hélterhoff was greeted by 
a large audience, and her light but well- 
trained soprano was heard to good advan- 
tage in lteder suited to it. To Minnie 
Tracey one must be grateful for an un- 
conventional program on which many 
French songs seldom heard here figured. 

JacQues MAYER. 
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MILAN HEARS NEW OPERA, 
LEPILLI’S “ CINGALLEGRA ” 


A Warmly Emotional Work of Technical 
Excellence, but Lacking in Great 
Originality 


Mitan, Oct. 18.—“Cingallegra,” the new 
opera by Lepilli, which was performed for 
the first time last night at the Lyric The- 
ater, Milan, won a great success. Ar- 
mando Lepilli is a pupil of Ponchielli. As 
the music is sweet and temperate in its 
spirit, it might be said to be somewhat 
lacking in force and contrast. In mo- 
ments of a clash of passions the music 
is harsher and less effective. On the other 
hand, the situations which call for music 
of great power and expression are few and 
far between and the sweetness and senti- 
mentality of the composer are suited to the 
libretto almost throughout the opera. — 

“Cingallegra” is not a masterpiece, 
neither is it a work which can be consid- 
ered as a conquest in the field of new mu- 
sical styles. It also lacks the signs of a 
highly original creative power. But it is 
an opera written with warmth of emotion 
and with great technical skill, especially in 
its orchestration. The libretto is by Al- 
berto Colantuoni. 

It is announced that, upon the return of 
Arturo Toscanini from Buenos Ayres, he 
had an interview with Arrigo Boito with 
a view to arranging for the first perform- 
ance of “Nerone.’ It seems that the long- 
expected premiére of the opera will take 
place at the Scala in the Autumn of 1914. 
In accordance with an old promise Boito 
will offer the conductorship of the opera 
to Maestro Toscanini. : 

At the theater in Parma, of which Cleo- 
fonte Campanini is to be the proprietor, 
there will be instituted an annual competi- 
tion for young authors. At the Verdi Fes- 
tival in 1913 the most popular operas of 
the master will be performed. Maestro 
Campanini will arrange a Verdi season for 
the Royal Theater in that city. The pro- 
gram will be made up in groups of operas 
representing each decade of the com- 
poser’s activity. ‘ A, P. 


HOMER’S BROOKLYN RECITAL 





” 








Contralto in Fine Form for Appearance 
at Academy of Music 


Mme. Louise Homer appeared in re- 
cital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on October 31 and completely subjugated 
her audience by her magnetism and charm. 
In the absence of Sidney Homer from 
town, her husband’s place as accompanist 
was ably filled by Mrs. Edwin N. Lapham. 

Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Wagner and 
Schumann were represented in the first 
two groups of the program. Then came a 
group of Sidney Homer’s compositions: 
“Fiddler of Dooney,” the words of which 
are by Yeats, supplied a bright variation 
of thought. After it came “Sick Rose,” to 
Blake’s words. “Infant Sorrow” and 
“Song of the Shirt,” rendered with poig- 
nant expression, made a powerful appeal, 
and the familiar “Dearest” provided an 
encore. 

“Le Promenoir des deux Amants” and 
“De Fleurs” from “Prose Lyrics,” both by 
Debussy, were then heard, the rich lower 
tones of Mme. Homer’s voice being no less 
effective than her impassioned upper notes. 
“Asleep,” an admirable selection, com- 
posed by Seegar, was followed by “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” as encore. 

In happy contrast were introduced a se- 
ries of tone pictures, all compositions of 
rare merit: Kurt Schindler’s “From a City 
Window,” Parker’s “Lute Song,” which 
had to be repeated; “Way Down South,” 
by Homer, and “The Stormy Evening.” 
The last, of much rhythmic brilliance, was 
repeated. In all, there were seven encores. 

Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” was the last of- 
fering of Mme. Homer, and to it R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman played an organ accom- 
paniment. a ie 





John W. Nichols with Evanston Club 
in “The Messiah” 


John W. Nichols, the New York tenor, 
has been engaged for “The Messiah” in 
Evanston, Ill., on December 19, with the 
Musical Club, under the direction of Dean 
Peter Lutkin. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols are 
booking their joint recitals in the vicinity 
of Chicago the second and third weeks of 
December. 


“The Typhoon” to Be Set to Music 


Bertin, Nov. 5.—The Japanese drama, 
“The Typhoon,” by the Hungarian play- 
wright, Melchior Lengyel, is to be con- 
verted into an opera by a German com- 
poser and the leading feminine réle will 
be created by Marguerita Sylva, to whom 
the work will be dedicated. “The Ty- 
phoon” has had a striking success in prac- 
tically every country of Europe and also 





in America. 
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| Teacher of. 


Miss Florence Hinkle says: 


“T have studied with Mr. Stephens and I 
know of no man in this country more ca- 
pable of helping one in rhythm, interpreta- 
tion, and a thoroughly musical appreciation 
of Lieder, Oratorio and Opera.’ 


Giuseppe Campanari says: 


“Of all my acquaintances I know of no 
American more talented than Stephens. 
He has the gift of imparting his knowl- 
edge, of inspiring others. 


Cleofonte Campanini says: 


“Stephens is a great musician whom I sin- 
cerely admire.” 


Among those who have studied with Mr. 
Stephens are: 
Jomelli, 
Cant, 
Genevieve 
William Wheeler, 
Florence Fiske, and many others prominent 
in concert and operatic fields. 


Address all communications to Ward-St eph ens 
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Artistic Singing 
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Sibyl Sanderson, Jeanne 
Hinkle, Elizabeth De 

Caroline Hudson, 
Marguerite Dunlap, 
Margaret Harrison, 


Florence 
Barbour, 
Wheat, 


Inez 


Applications may now be made for ad- 
mission to Mr. Stephens’ SUMMER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS beginning 
Jane 15th and ending Sept. 15th, 1913 


Phone 3956 Bryant 
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Finding Beauties in Modern Music 
From Study of Graphophone Records 








Suggestion for Establishing Libraries Where the Public May Be- 
come Familiar With New Works as Recorded on a Talking 
Machine by Musical Organizations Trained and Financially 
Endowed for That Purpose 


By HENRY E. PARKER. 








HAT chance has a music-lover now- 
adays to get more than three per 

cent. of the value of a modern orchestral 
composition from one solitary hearing? 
The value of great music depends on the 
lasting impression one gets from it, and the 
fleetest of all fleeting impressions are mu- 
sical impressions. Familiarity, intimacy and 
companionship, these are the triple founda- 
tion of all benefits that one may get from 


good music. And yet what intimacy or 
companionship can one get out of a single 
hearing of a modern orchestral work! 

The old masters dealt in themes and har- 
monies. The modern composers juggle 
with colors; their subtle orchestration has 
significance of its own, frequently inde- 
pendent of thematic outline. Modern mu- 
sic is becoming increasingly difficult to as- 
similate. It is frankly involved. In fact, 
its intricacies are deliberate. No longer 
does simplicity satisfy. Critics openly ad- 
mit that these works must be heard again 
and again before one may get any under- 
standing, any appreciation of them. Even 
the skilled musician has to wrestle with 
them. Then what is the hopeless position 
of the plain lover of music, who goes with 
a capacity for intelligent enjoyment but 
without a highly developed analytical fac- 
ulty? His plight is beyond hope as things 
are at present. 

If modern music and orchestral music in 
particular is going to continue increasing 
in intricacy and tonal complications, as it is 
increasing to-day, some method will have 
to be devised whereby the audience may 
become familiar, or at least acquainted, 
with new compositions before their regular 
productions. 


An Orchestra as Music Teacher 


One way would be for the orchestra to 
devote an entire evening to the interpreta- 
tion of a new work of importance. It 
could play it on the instalment plan, so to 
speak; take it apart, offer it theme by 
theme and serve it piecemeal. That would 
be educational. Yet it would savor too 
much of the kindergarten to attract that 
large section of the musical public which 
feels its disabilities ‘rather than analyzes 
them. 

Further, an orchestra capable of ade- 
quate interpretation should hardly in fair- 
ness be called upon to teach school. A 
smaller body of musicians would serve just 
as well, though they would still have to be 
of the caliber necessary for getting into the 
intricate inner side of great creations. But 
this system would still be obviously educa- 
tional—and it is always the obviously edu- 
IN AMERICA 
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cational that is liable to be the least ac- 
ceptable. 

Piano scores, simplifications adapted to 
the limitations of seven octaves of wire 
strings, were valuable once upon a time, 
but in those days there were giants who 
worked in melody, harmony and rhythm and 
welded such simple vastness as sprang 
straight from inspired human-ness. There 
is more mathematics and less divinity to 
modern music—the new masters with their 
exotic tonalities wrestle and calculate in 
laborious frenzy, where the old masters 
wove magnificently the warp and woof of 
their creations. 

Modern orchestral music is not for trans- 
position for the piano, and yet it is not 
devoid of beauty. Hidden subtly among 
the seeming hysteria of cacophonous com- 
binations are many gems of true poetry and 
exquisite musical beauty, but never are they 
obvious. They must be sought after and 
the task calls for more seeking than one 
may give in a single hearing. 

Prescribing a Remedy 

The remedy lies with modern instru- 
ments of sound-recording. The chief hope 
of the concert-goer rests with the instru- 
ment of sound reproduction. Records of 
new works hold no prospect of reasonable 
financial return. Yet their value to the 
serious concert-goer would be incalculable. 
The solution is simple and by no means 
preposterous. It has not been done before, 
but mere lack of precedent does not im- 
ply absurdity. 

Most of the orchestral and choral asso- 
ciations in the country have profited more 
or less by voluntary gifts and endowments. 
Why cannot some musically inclined philan- 
thropist—and there is not lacking evidence 
of many such—come forward and place, 
say, a quarter or a half million dollars at 
the disposal of one of the great musical 
organizations with the stipulation that that 
sum should be devoted exclusively to the 
recording of contemporary music? In this 
way the concert-goer seeking acquaintance 
with the works of such masters as Dvorak, 
Sibelius, Debussy, Enesco, Dukas, D’Indy, 
Reger and Bruch would receive first aid of 
immeasurable worth. 

These records would have an artistic and 
educational value far beyond the money 
cost of making them. Each record, of 
course, would have to be approved by a 
board of competent musicians. And as 
there might be some who would assume 
that commercial greed might distort the 
merits of such benefaction, these records 
should not be offered through the ordinary 
channels of commerce. 

Library for Hearing Music 

The plan would be to establish a public 
library of music, a public repository where 
they who sought musical understanding 
might go and hear whatever records they 
desired for their information, in exactly the 
same way that the seeker after printed data 
may betake himself to the reading room of 
an endowed public library and there find 
the mental diet which he needs. 
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There should be established a public au- 
ditorium eauipped with a small concert and 
lecture room and a number of sound-proof 
chambers where the seeker after musical 
understanding should have the opportunity 
to listen to all that is best in modern mu- 
sical production. In principle such an in- 
stitution would be run on exactly the same 
lines as the reading rooms of great public 
libraries. It would be a perpetual source 
of authoritative information. 





LOS ANGELES FINDS OASIS 
IN ITS MUSICAL DESERT 


Period of Inaction Followed by Rush of 
Visiting Attractions, with Four Con- 
certs in Two Days 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 28.—There was 
no dearth of recitals and concerts in this 
city the last week; in fact in two days 
there were recitals by Messrs. Martin and 
Ganz, a recital by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy and two programs by the United 
States Marine Band. The artists seem to 
be appearing in. “job lots” of three or four 
a week, with stretches of “nothing doing” 
between. And then the managers wonder 
why the attendance at times is light. The 
above concerts followed close after Gad- 
ski’s two crowded ,houses. The Martin 
and Ganz recital also drew a large house, 
which is the rule with the attractions on 
the Behymer Philharmonic courses of con- 
certs. 

Mr. Martin’s singing was received with 
much satisfaction by his large audience. 
His tone quality was pleasing and his voice 
was splendid in its dynamic power. Ru- 
dolph Ganz made a great hit with his hear- 
ers in both extremes of his playing. The 
clearness and delicacy of the tenderer 
passages and the brilliant power of the 
broader movements each made an em- 
phatic appeal. 

In the rare appearances of Clarence 
Eddy in Los Angeles there is given a solid 
treat to those who enjoy the highest class 
of organ music. The program given by 
the two artists was a long one. Mr. Eddy 
presented examples of different schools 
of organ composition, from Bach down to 
the modern variety. He was equally at 
home in both, though the rare skill with 
which he presented the classics made them 
models of clean-cut organ playing. He 
opened his program with his fugue on 
“Old Hundred,” which is along classic 
lines and is most effective. Mrs. Eddy 
was heard in a number of songs, showing 
her ability in various styles. She has a 
delightful voice and a _ handsome stage 
presence and shared the honors with her 
husband. A second program was given 
Saturday afternoon. 

our concerts were given by the United 
States Marine* Band at the Shrine audito- 
rium. The programs were rather light, 
with only one or two examples of the me- 
dium heavy composition on each. 


W. F. G. 
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Grace D. Northrup, a Western Singer, 
Entering the Eastern Concert Field 


Grace D. Northrup, lyric soprano, for- 
merly of San Francisco, will hereafter fill 
her concert engagements from New York. 
Mme. Northrup will make two tours of the 
West, one in November and the other in 
March and April. Between these tours 
she will fill concert and recital dates in the 
East. Aside from her recital work Mme. 
Northrup will give operatic lecture-recital 
programs, in which she will specialize. 
She will also be heard in oratorio. 

Mme. Northrup has sung before many 
of the best clubs and societies on the Pa- 
cific coast, besides appearing in concert 
with Tetrazzini on her recent tour. Her 
concerts included one in the Greek Thea- 
ter in Berkeley with Mme. Tetrazzini. 


Busoni’s opera, “Die Brautwahl,” is to 
be given at the Costanzi in Rome in Feb- 
ruary. 
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Gordon's Graded Piano Course 


9 Grades (8 now ready) 50c. each 


AN OPINION 

We have given your 
Graded Piano Course a thorough 
examination and find it a useful I The Prophet (Isaiah) 
and interesting work. 
many works that are useful but 
not interesting to the student. 


case sae You have succeeded in the com- IV Herod’s Court 
GRACE = GRADE VE bination and should make the V The Shepherds at Night 
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NEGLECT OF THE ’CELLIST 


On reviewing the announcements of concert man- 
agers pertaining to foreign artists who are to visit us 
this season the absence of great ’cellists from the re- 
markably large and notable list attracts regretful atten- 
tion. Year after year new pianists, violinists and 
singers seek an American verdict, but performers on 
the violoncello remain conspicuous by their absence. 

And why should this be so? Is it because the 
Spaniard, Pablo Casals, one of the supreme masters of 
his instrument, once made an unsuccessful American 
tour? It must be remembered that our appreciation of 
what is zxsthetically desirable has changed since that 
time. No liedersinger, for instance, could have won the 
approval of an American audience then, while to-day 
we are eager to place the stamp “approved” on every 
artist who impresses us with being a musician of actual 
attainment. 

It is to be granted that the literature of the violon- 
cello is smaller than that of other concert instruments, 
but reckoning the beautiful set of sonatas by Bocche- 
rini, comparable to those of Corelli and Nardini for the 
violin; the concertos and concert-pieces of Haydn, 
Schumann, Raff, Saint-Saéns, d’Albert, Dvorak, Tschai- 
kowsky and our own Henry Hadley; the sonatas of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Grieg, Brahms, 
Richard Strauss, Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninoff, Nicodé, 
and the many shorter works of David Popper, Van 
Goens, Goltermann, De Swert, Sinding, Glazounow, 
Bruch and others, it seems apparent that the ’cellist has 
sufficient material to work with. 

It is high time that American music-lovers be given 
an opportunity to hear the great exponents of the 
’cellist’s art and not be confined to memories of the 
days when Hekking, Gerardy and Hollmann were 
with us. 





MUSICAL HEALTH IN AMERICA 


Isidore de Lara, the opera composer, was recently 
quoted on the question of music of the present time. 
He believes that it is particularly sick in Paris, and 
generally sick everywhere. He blames the transitory 
stage music for many of the present difficulties, blames 
Strauss and Debussy for the degeneration of opera, and 
deplores the misunderstanding which exists between 
composers and managers. 

It is obviously the operatic world to which he con- 
fines his remarks. It may be that music is sick through- 
out the world at the present time. There is so great a 
diversity of ideals, so much of new possibility in the 


air, that there seems to be no great and conclusive 
achievement along any particular line of evolution, but 
much striving and groping. 

Undoubtedly there are a good many composers in 
America at work on the composition of operas. . It is 
for them to see to it that the music of opera in America 
should not be sick. A sick musical -art of any sort 
would be an unexpressible disgrace for a young and 
healthy country like ours. 

If our American opera composers do not want to 
bring forth a sick art they must make certain to avoid 
the extravagant sensationalism and enfeebled idealism 
of the Straussian music drama. They must avoid the 
sugary eroticism of the modern Italian opera and the 
subtle and over-ripe refinements of the opera of modern 
France. The healthy American cannot be sincere in an 
effort along any of these lines. He cannot be sincere 
in anything except a frank, joyous expression—an ex- 
pression which is quite his own, which seeks to imitate 
the achievement of no composer whom he has heard, 
however much it may reveal the influences of many 
composers. 

If he is not to bring forth a sick art he must re- 
member that melody—good, honest, outpouring 
melody, and not some involved thematic substitute for 
it—must take precedence of harmonic and orchestral 
considerations. 

He must conceive his opera through the mouths of 
his singers and the temperament of his characters, 
however much attention he may wish to give to the 
matter of the orchestra or the stage setting. 

A misunderstanding between the composer and the 
manager is not so serious. If the composer of an opera 
agreed with the ideas entertained by most managers at 
the present time there would indeed be little hope for 
him. The greater the composer the greater will be the 
disagreement. It is a manager’s business to produce the 
works of good and great composers, not the composer’s 
business to ask the manager what he shall do. 





THE PHONOGRAPH AS SINGING TEACHER 


Titta Ruffo, the new baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Company, according to his statement to a representa- 
tive of MustcaL AMERICA, owes his education chiefly to 
Thomas A. Edison. 

The great baritone said that he had had many teach- 
ers, but that the greatest help to him had been in listen- 
ing to his own tones in the talking-machine. 

While upheld by some and disparaged by others, the 
phonograph has compelled recognition as a factor in 
musical expansion. The use to which Signor Ruffo 
has put it is not a new one, but it is one which perhaps 
has not begun to be so prevalent as it may be in the 
future. Instances are already known of great profit 
having been derived by students in listening to the 
records of master singers. 

There is one instance on record in Néw York of a 
singing teacher who had a number of pupils, one of 
whom, quite unknown to his teacher, was making a 
constant and intimate study of Caruso records. A 
little later, while the rest of the pupils were pursuing 
the usual grind with no more opportunity of advance- 
ment than that of thousands of other operatic aspirants, 
the student who had been betaking himself to the 
phonograph was singing with much success on the 
operatic stage in Italy. From the phonograph he had 
learned the difference between singing in general and 
the operatic style. No doubt any particular style of 
singing may be studied with equal profitableness by 
means of the phonograph records of various kinds of 
singers. 

Edison, himself, has recently been making a par- 
ticular study of the tones of singers and instruments 
as heard in phonograph records, and he has discovered 
many flaws which had otherwise passed detection. The 
result was a greater perfecting of the tone through the 
knowledge gained. 

Where one can hear his own voice as others hear it 
a remarkable opportunity for self-criticism is provided, 
and a singer is apt to experience a remarkable revela- 
tion to himself of his own powers and deficiencies. 

Just how prevalent Signor Ruffo’s method of study 
has become—that is, considered seriously as a study— 
it is difficult to know; but that it should become a most 
important factor in vocal culture in the future it is not 
difficult to believe. 





Calls Sousa America’s Only Musical Genius” 


In a book on travels in America, just published, Ar- 
thur Rollitscher says, according to. the New York 
Herald, that the only musical genius in the United 
States is John Philip Sousa. He describes “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever” as resembling the humming of 
rotary presses, the whistling of Pittsburg steel works, 
cannon at Fort Leavenworth, the thunder of Niagara 
Falls, a Sunday mélée at:Coney Island and the bellow- 
ing of sea lions on the rocks in San Francisco Bay. He 
says Sousa has written_a: great symphonic poem of‘ the 
red man and lacks only'the opportunity to become a 
Rouget de l’'Isle instead of an itinerant comdtetor. 
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Mario Sammarco and His Children 


Few of the foréign opera singers who have been ap- 
pearing in this country have won so popular a follow- 
ing as has Mario Sammarco, the Italian baritone, who 
is again with the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. The snapshot shown herewith, depicting Sam- 
marco and his charming daughters, was made in Italy 
just before he sailed for New York. 


Lhévinne—Josef Lhévinne, the noted Russian pianist, 
has been engaged as soloist for one of the Sunday 
night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Beddoe—Mabel Beddoe, the young Canadian con- 
tralto, has been engaged by the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society for Thursday morning, December 19. This 
organization of prominent women has many of the 
most important artists appearing under its auspices. 


Galston—Though Gottfried Galston, the pianist, in- 
cludes no Russian compositions in his public programs, 
he is a great admirer of Rachmaninoff and Scriabine, 
the latter of whom he considers “the ideal of modern 
Russian composers.” He leaves Russian music to his 
wife, herself a Russian and a pupil of Rubinstein. 


Zimbalist—While Efrem Zimbalist has numerous 
violins in his collection, the one he values most is a 
Stradivarius that was given him three years ago by an 
American friend in London, Joseph Fels, with whom 
he made his home. It is the “Strad” which Zimbalist 
is using almost exclusively on his present American 
tour. 


Schlesinger—Mme. Berthe Mérol, daughter of Sebas- 
tian B. Schlesinger, the American compvuser, is not 
content with a successful career as a singer, but has 
now devoted herself to charity. She is secretary of a 
philanthropic society which provides food for mothers 
who nurse their babies. This society already possesses 
seven restaurants in Paris. 


Destinn—When Emmy Destinn arrived in New York 
last week for her season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House she brought a bouquet of German roses that she 
valued at $150. They were presented to her by a 
Berlin florist and had been treated with a newly dis- 
covered chemical which keeps them as fresh to all 
appearances after six months as they were just when 
plucked. 


De Treville—Yvonne de Treville, the American 
singer, has been so long away from her native land 
that some of our customs seem queer to her. We are 
faddists, Miss de Treville tells us. “There is, for ex- 
ample, your fresh air craze,” she explained, “sleeping 
with windows wide open and in the open air and walk- 
ing miles and miles. It is ridiculous. They do not do 
these things in other countries, and yet they are just 
as healthy and live just as long.” 


Caruso—As Enrico Caruso received only half a 
dozen decorations from European royalty during his 
Summer abroad, the satirical and witty St. John 
Brenon, of the New York Telegraph, decided to confer 
a few more immediately upon the tenor’s arrival for 
the season. Mr. Brenon nominated Caruso to the 
brotherhood of the Akhoond of Swat and the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and further enrolled him as a follower of 
- Sanjak of Novipazar, with the order of St. Vitus of 

rete. 


Henschel—On one occasion, when George Henschel, 
the singer and conductor, who has just celebrated his 
golden jubilee in music, was staying with Li€zt, there 
were among the company Rubinstein, Tausig and Hans 
von Biilow, all of whom, as well as Liszt, played during 
the evening. “Imagine the effect on a young man of 
eighteen,” said Mr. Henschel recently to a London rep- 
resentative of the New York Times, “of hearing four of 
the greatest pianists that the world has ever known on 
one evening!” It is interesting to remember that 
Henschel himself first made his appearance as a pianist. 


Charpentier—Gustave Charpentier, composer of 
“Louise,” is much perturbed over social obligations 
that he is likely to incur as successor to Massenet in 
the Institute. “They want all sorts of impossible things 
of me,” he laughingly informed a friend. “One says 
that I should cut my hair, as it is too long. Another 
tells me I ought to wear a top hat; another that I must 
get a new coat; another that I must quit being so 
Bohemian and must stay in Paris and be like other 
people. I feel like running away to my country place 
and getting away from it all. I can’t do what they 
want me to do. I can only be myself.” 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 


When E. T. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia, 
a prominent and wealthy man, a banker, a 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., who is 
much interested in operatic affairs, and 
who evidently possesses a great deal of 
public spirit, said to Andreas Dippel, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company : 

“What can you do to ‘put one over’ on 
the Metropolitan people?” Andreas is said 
to have stroked his right ear meditatively 
and to have replied: 

“Titta Ruffo.” 

“What will it cost?” said Stotesbury. 

“Two thousand a night,” replied Dippel, 
“and a contract for at least twenty per- 
formances.” 

“Well,” said Stotesbury, “I will be re- 
sponsible for ten of the twenty perform- 
ances, but you will have to place the other 
ten yourself.” 

And that is how, I understand, Philadel- 
phia had the honor of being the first Amer- 
ican city to hear one of the most distin- 
guished operatic singers of our time. 

Evidently Stotesbury was as much ani- 
mated by the desire to “put one over on 
the Metropolitan people,” as he called it, 
as he was inspired by a desire to shed glory 
on his own town. 

However, we may all rejoice when our 
wealthy and representative men take such 
an interest in matters musical, for, after 
all, it is the ordinary people who pay for 
a seat who are benefited thereby, not to 
speak of the benefit to the general standard 
of musical culture which must result there- 
from, * * * 


There has been considerable talk among 
some of the managers as to the hard terms 
which are imposed by their operatic con- 
fréres when it comes to engaging operatic 
artists for concert performances or tours. 

It is claimed by some of our concert man- 
agers that in order to secure one or two 
of the prominent artists for performances 
or tours they are required to virtually make 
a contract binding them to use the artists 
of some particular operatic organization 
exclusively. 

At the same time, I understand that 
there is a strong disposition on the part 
of the managers of the great opera com- 
panies to make a radical change from the 
present condition of affairs, which, they 
claim, is harmful to the proper presenta- 
tion of opera during the season. 

It is said that several ‘times last season 
operas had to be changed or were not 
properly given owing to the fact that some 
of the artists were exhausted by their ef- 
forts on the concert stage, which included, 
naturally, considerable traveling and jump- 
ing from one town to another, sometimes 
long distances at that. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is reported to be op- 
posed to any of the artists filling con- 
cert engagements during the operatic sea- 
son. Before and after it is a different 
question, of course, but during the operatic 
season Mr. Gatti claims that the artists 
should be at the service of the director 
of the opera company, and also at their 
best, and that the manager has difficulties 
enough to contend with anyway, owing to 
the severity of this climate in the Winter 
and a likelihood of many of the members 
of his company to be either under the 
weather or sick, and so unable to appear. 

At the same time, there is another side 
to the question, namely, that most of the 
artists of distinction insist upon a certain 
number of appearances in their contracts— 
and if the operatic director should be de- 
barred, for one reason or another, or 
should debar himself to let them fill con- 
cert engagements it is evident that he 
would often be compelled to pay consid- 
erable sums to artists for performances 


called for in their contracts, but which 
they did not have an opportunity to give. 

That the serious work of the concert 
stage does affect the condition of an artist 
was shown particularly on Monday night 
of last week at the Philadelphia opera, 
when that delightful and talented artist, 
Alma Gluck, was not, at first, at her best, 
for the reason that she had just come 
from a somewhat strenuous concert tour. 

In Europe such matters are more easily 
arranged, for the simple reason that the 
managers there, as well as the artists, have 
not to deal with the tremendous distances 
which exist in this country, and as the large 
towns are more or less located near one 
another, the artist is not called upon to 
appear in one town, then jump into a train, 
only to arrive an hour or a half before the 
performance in the next. 

Such work, if kept up for a time, is 
naturally exhausting, and prevents the art- 
ist from being at his best, which the pub- 
lic, which pays high prices to hear opera, 
has certainly a right to demand. 

* * * 


They say that brainy people do not have 
brainy children, and it is customary, when 
the subject comes up for discussion, to 
point to the fact that most of the parents 
of geniuses, musical and otherwise, were 
comparatively unknown and that the 
geniuses did not reproduce themselves in 
their children. 

I recently came across a case which 
proves the exception to the rule. All 
operatic artists, and especially those who 
are studying for the stage, know Oscar 
Saenger, the distinguished voice specialist 
and trainer, whose long career has been 
one uninterrupted record of success, and 
who can probably point to-day to some of 
the most distinguished artists on the stage 
as having profited by his devoted work 
and his supreme ability, which goes far 
beyond that of the average singing teacher. 

But most people do not know (even in 
musical circles) that he has a wife who, as 
a music teacher, is of the highest order, 
as her many successful pupils can testify. 

So ‘that it is quite out of the accepted 
order of things that these two people 
should have children of exceptiona! ability. 

Yet such, indeed, is the case, for I had 
an opportunity the other evening, of meet- 
ing their young daughter, who is not yet 
out of her teens, and who bids fair to be 
not only a dramatic artist of distinction, 
but a playwright who will make a name in 
the world. 

It is true, she has the advantage of liv- 
ing not only in the world of music, not 
only in the society of musicians, of artists 
of distinction, not only in an artistic 
atmosphere, but in an atmosphere of that 
serious, painstaking effort which has always 
characterized Mr. Saenger and his wife in 
their work in the studio. 

Saenger is one of those teachers who 
goes at things in the way that Germans 
call “griindlich.” He insists upon there 
being a solid foundation, and not mierely a 
brilliant superstructure to the edifice. 

To me, however, he appeals most because 
he is something more than an illustrious 
exponent of the art of singing and artistic 
representation: he is an independent think- 
er; a philosopher who does something be- 
sides living in music, as, unfortunately, so 
many do. 

He interests himself in the best litera- 
ture; he is a good art and literary critic; 
he delights in the society of people who 
will discuss something else but the opera 
and music. And so he has a broad mind— 
and so has his wife. And this is the factor, 
which, with natural ability and her grateful 
and charming surroundings, will perhaps 
be the leading factor in making their 
daughter, who has shown so much promise 
already, shine in a career in which women 
have not yet made much of a mark— 
namely, original dramatic composition. 

* * * 

This is the season of the awakening of 
the critic. Since sincere criticism gave way 
to the epigram and the gibe the critic has 
usurped the place of the humorist and it is 
as jester that the critical body through its 
imposing dean makes its bow for the pres- 
ent season. 

“There never was a time,” says H. E. 
Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, “when 
musical criticism stood higher in the United 
States than it does to-day. The reviewers 

are men of learning, taste, good 
judgment and honesty, who know what they 
are writing about and who present the 
fruits of their trained knowledge attrac- 
tively, pleasantly, without arrogance and 
without fear. Among those who exert an 
influence there is not one who is rude or 
offensive in manner; neither is there one 
who is a mollycoddle.” 

Ahem! 

Well, if no one will speak gently of the 
critic I suppose he must do it for himself. 
Verily if a man bloweth not his own horn 
by whom shall his horn be blown? 
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It would delight me to conduct a sympo- 
sium on this subject, consulting a number 
of persons in different musical walks of 
life. 

Yes, the critics do present the fruits of 
their knowledge attractively and pleasantly. 
[It was one of the foremost of them not so 
very long since who when writing a re- 
view of a certain violinist said: sy dint 
of pushing her bow up and pulling it down 
again she came at length to the end of the 
concerto.” Could anything be more attrac- 
tive and pleasant, or farther from that 
which is rude or offensive? 

Giuseppe Campanari, the Italian baritone, 
also has his little say on the matter in the 
New York Times: “The critics here” (in 
America), he says, “occupy a strong posi- 
tion; their word is law. There are some 
men, especially, who know how to shoot 
out the poisoned darts, one a week, just 
enough to kill the victim slowly. This 
week, ‘his voice is a little worn’; the next 
week, ‘his voice now betrays a tremolo’; 
the third, ‘he forced his tones,’ and so on— 
all perfectly true, doubtless, and voild, there 
lies the singer dead.” 

Do I detect a little mischievous pleasantry 
in his “all perfectly true, doubtless,” or do 
I not? 

Ah, well, far be it from me to be hard 
on the critics. Their fate is a hard one 
and their resentfulness against it may per- 
haps sometimes creep into their utterances 
with all the best intentions in the world. | 
have often enjoyed reading the remarks of 
the critics, especially when they have spoken 
well of something which I have done, or 
ill of someone against whom I have had a 
grudge. How could Mephisto understand 
humanity did he not partake considerably 
of human nature himself? 

I was recently reading some letters writ- 
ten a long time ago by Lafcadio Hearn. 
One of them was addressed to no less a 
person than Mr. Krehbiel himself, and in 
it the writer said that he expected that 
gentleman to become the Max Miller of 
music. 

Apropos of nothing in particular, do you 
remember what Disraeli said: “Do you 
know who the critics are? _ They are the 
men who have failed in art.’ 

It is a terrible thing to have 
mine. Your 
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“Do they have music at this hotel?” 
‘No; only an orchestra!”—Judge. 
* + a 

Laura Maverick sends the following story 
from Southern Kansas, where she is tour 
ing in joint recital with Carl Hahn, the 
violoncellist : 

A boy climbed a cornstalk to see how 
the sky and clouds looked and now the 
stalk is growing faster than the boy can 
climb down. The boy is clear out of sight. 
Three men have taken the contract for 
cutting down the stalk with axes to save 
the boy a horrible death by starving, but 
the stalk grows so rapidly that they can’t 
hit twice in the same place. The boy is 
living on green corn alone and has already 
thrown down over four bushels of cobs. 
Even if the corn holds. out there is 
still danger that the bov will reach a height 
where he will be frozen to death. There is 
some talk of attempting his rescue with a 
balloon. 

cm + * 
I cannot sing the old songs, 
I never get a chance; 
Because the neighbors think I’m hurt 
And call the ambulance. 
—Washington Star. 
— - * 

Emma Trentini, the light opera. prima 
donna, who has lots of trouble with her 
English, entered a department store in 
Cleveland the other day, according to the 
New York Telegraph, and said she wished 
to have some “hoses.” 

“Hoses,” repeated the clerk, 
dering tone. 

At last he was made to understand she 
wanted silk stockings. 

“Oh,” he sighed in relief, “what size: 

“Half past eight,” replied Trentini, and 
wondered why the clerks giggled. 
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AMERICAN IN VIENNA PIANO RECITAL 





Victor Benham Proves Himself an Admirable Chopin Interpreter—- 
Leschetizky Soon to Return to His Pupils—Destinn-Gilly Recital— 


A Demonstration of the Musical 


Gymnastics ”’ : 


VieENNA, Oct. 24.—In a Chopin evening 
at the Bésendorfer Saal, on Friday, the 
American artist, Victor Benham, showed 
himself fully able to cope with his long and 
dificult program. Personally I was most 
impressed by his excellent rendering of the 
two Impromptus in E and C Flat Major 
and the brilliantly executed six Etudes 
from Op. 25, with the concluding Polo- 
naise, Op. 53. The last of the encore num- 
bers was Schumann’s “Traumerei,” ex- 
quisitely given. Frau Leopold Godowsky, 
who was there to congratulate the artist— 
accompanied by the American violinist, 
Louis Siegel, now a resident of Berlin—in 
true cosmopolitan fashion planned a “Wie- 
dersehn” shortly in Chicago with Mr. 
Benham, who went on the next day to 
Buda Pesth for his recital there on Mon- 
day, the 21st. 

On the same platform, on Wednesday, 
Marie Wittels, one of the select of Lesche- 
tizky’s pupils, gave her this year’s recital, 
playing a difficult program with charm and 
feeling. Beethoven music began the eve- 
ning. with the Sonata in A Flat Major, 
Chopin and Brahms succeeding, followed 
by Debussy’s “Serenade for the Doll” and 
“Soirée dans Grenade.” The “Deux Valses 
nobles et sentimentales,” by Ravel, heard 
for a first time in Vienna, proved a par- 
ticularly interesting number. Naturally 
enough there was a Leschetizky composi- 
tion on the program, his “Etude de Hero,” 
which closed the enjoyable concert. I was 
glad to augur from Frau Leschetizky’s 
presence that the professor, who fell se- 
riously ill at Abbazia several weeks ago, 
when she hastened to join him, must be do- 
ing better, and still gladder to have this 
assurance from her, and that he would soon 
return to the many pupils anxiously wait- 
ing for him. 


The Destinn-Gilly Recital 


The first of the season’s larger concerts 
was that of Emmy Destinn at the large 
Musikvereins Saal on Friday, the 18th. 
She was assisted by Dinh Gilly. Both these 
artists are more at home on the operatic 
than on the concert stage, and it was but 
natural that their program should consist 
largely of operatic selections. Mme. Des- 
tinn was at her best in the delivery of the 
highly dramatic “Tosca” aria, though airs 
from the “Freischiitz” and the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan’ were beautifully sung. Mr 
Gilly’s splendid baritone had excellent op- 
portunity for display in René’s great aria 
from the fourth act of “Le Bal Masqué” 
and the Prologue from “Bajazzo.” Selmar 
Meyrowitz, of the Munich Hoftheater, was 
the conductor of the evening and proved a 
most interesting acquaintance, carrying the 
“Euryanthe” Overture to an artistic and 
highly effective climax and showing warmth 
and temperament, as also exact rhythm, in 
the “Tristan” Vorspiel. 

In celebration of the five years of its 
existence the Tonkiinstler orchestra under 
Oscar Nedbal gave an exceedingly fine pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s Ninth last week. It 
was attended by unqualified success, show- 
ing what efficiency the organization had at- 
tained in such comparatively short time in 
being able to cope with the most difficult 
work of symphonic literature. The solo 
parts were excellently filled by Dorda Win- 
ternitz and Flora Kalbeck, Herr Rudolf 
Ritter and Dr. Fritz Hopf, the choir con- 
sisting of three prominent local singing so- 
cieties. 

The. coming Wagner centennial is cast- 
ing its shadows before. Its first signs were 
given last Monday at a benefit concert in 
the large Musikvereins Saal at which the 
two great Bayreuth singers, Anna _ Bahr- 
Mildenburg and Fritz Feinhals, were prom- 
inent on a program consisting wholly of 
selections from Wagner operas. 

The first popular concert of the Concert- 
verein took place on Sunday afternoon un- 
der Conductor Martin Spohr. It is the de- 
sign of this organization to illustrate in 
this season’s popular concerts the historical 
development of the symphony. 

Dr. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, who has 
gained some fame as a composer and now 
conducts a musical training institute at 
Hellerau, near Dresden, appeared at the 
large Musikvereins Saal one evening last 
week as eloquent apostle of his method of 
“Rhythmic Gymnastics.” As_ illustration 


Possibilities of ‘Rhythmic 


thereof he exhibited some of his pupils, 
whose dainty evolutions excited general ad- 
miration. They follow an apparently im- 
provised music, marking the accented notes 
by stamping of the foot and express rit- 
tardandi, mordente, and _ specially senti- 
mental parts by graceful gestures and lively 
play of features. Owing to the trained 
complete independence of their various 
parts of body, the pupils can at one and 
the same time beat three-fourths with one 
arm, four-fourths with the other, two- 
fourths with the head, and make five steps 
with their feet, in a way to make the spec- 
tator dizzy. In conclusion they gave mar- 
velous tests of their excellent musical ear 
and memory, improvising a pretty dance to 
the strains of a Bach fugue with adequate 
motions and distinct observance of the va- 
rious parts, matters of greater importance 
than mere facility of toe technic to these 
pupils, who are being trained to teach mu- 
sic, not for the ballet. Dr. Dalcroze, in 
his opening explanation, emphasized the su- 
preme importance to music of training the 
body in rhythmical feelfng, maintaining that 
among ten singers there were perhaps five 
who sing in time, and of these perhaps two 
with a genuine sense of rhythm. 
Flattering in the extreme to the Vienna 
Philharmonic is its comparison with the 
Berlin Philharmonic in a pamphlet by 
Weingartner distributed on the occasion of 
the first Philharmonic concert under his 
direction at Furstenwalde, and_ entitled 
“Adventures of a Court Conductor in Ber- 
lin.” In fascinating style Weingartner de- 
scribes some of his personal experiences as 
conductor in Berlin. He attributes to the 
lack of interest on the part of the royal 
family the indifference of the orchestra, 
whose members consider themselves as 
mere salaried musicians who have nothing 
to apprehend if they but do their duty and 
are not guilty of some neglect. At the re- 
hearsals he found it hard to produce the 
proper atmosphere, the younger members 
in particular taking pleasure in carrying on 
all sorts of nonsense, so that he was often 
forced to resort to the most energetic pro- 
testations. At the concerts he nevertheless 
achieved brilliant results, for the orchestra 
offered some splendid material; but the re- 
hearsals he often found a source of direct 
torment. AppIE FuNK, 





Schumann-Heink Sings Before 4,000 
Michigan Teachers 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 2.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink gave three concerts in 
Grand Rapids Wednesday evening at 
Powers Theater Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings at the Coliseum before an audience 
of 4,000 school teachers of Michigan, who 
are here in convention. Although the con- 
tralto has sung many times in Grand Rap- 
ids her program at Powers Theater was 
the most perfect demonstration of her art 
ever given in Grand Rapids. Edward Col- 
lins, pianist, created much enthusiasm as 
an assisting artist. Mrs. Katherine Hoff- 
man gave excellent support at the piano. 
At the concert in the Coliseum a seventeen- 
year-old ’cellist, Edith Reilly, of Grand 
Rapids, efficiently supported Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink with several obbligatos. 


E. 7H. 





Huss Pupil in Recitals at Prominent 
Schools 


Florence Beckwith, one of Henry Holden 
Huss’s most gifted artist pupils, appeared 
recently at the Ogontz School, Pennsyl- 
vania, with Frederick Weld, the popular 
baritone, this being her second engagement 
at Ogontz in one year. On October 10 
Miss Beckwith appeared in a joint recital 
with Patricia O’Connor, the diseuse, at 
Miss Spence’s School, New York, playing 
numbers by Chopin, Debussy and Mr. 
Huss. She was compelled to respond with 
encores after each group. 

Indiana and Texas Appearances for 
Yvonne de Treville 


Yvonne de Treville, who sang at the 
first afternoon musicale of the New York 
Mozart Society on November 2, will ap- 
pear at Indianapolis on November 11 and 
Lafayette, Ind., on November 12, Theso- 
prano then leaves for a tour through 
Texas, where she appears in the latter part 
of November, including concerts at Gal- 
veston, Houston, Dallas and San Antonio. 
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WHAT IS ARNOLD SCHONBERG? 








An Altruist Laboring for the Second and Third Generations or a 
Colossal Joker—-Which?—A Berlin Hearing of His “‘Lieder 
de Pierrot Lunaire” Fails to Shed Lights on the Problem 








BERLIN, Oct. 14, 1912. 
Dear MusiIcaL AMERICA: 


How are we to classify Arnold Schén- 
berg? 

Is he an inspired prophet making the 
music of the future? 

Is he really serious, and are we perhaps 
to credit him with an altruism like that of 
Emerson’s fanatic, who “plants shade-trees 
for the second and third generation” ? 

Or is he merely playing a colossal joke 
upon the fanatical impressionist? 

At all events, he is in Berlin at the pres- 
ent moment, tasting afresh the bitter dregs 
of martyrdom, or laughing louder than 
ever up his mysterious sleeve. Which it is 
no one seems to know. 

A few days ago he brought his Op. 21, 
which is called “Lieder des Pierrot Lu- 
naire,” to this city for its first performance. 

I had heard some time ago of this treat 
which was in store for Berlin and denied 
myself of considerable in order to be pres- 
ent. 

And now I am a little in doubt as to 
whether I have been sufficiently repaid, for 
never before has it been my fortune to hear 
anything so capital if it were meant as a 
burlesque, nor my misfortune to hear any- 
thing quite so impossible if it were meant 
to represent serious music. 

Twenty-one poems by Albert Giraud, 
each poem ranging from six to fourteen 
lines in length, have been separately set to 
music by Schonberg, who further calls the 
whole a “melodrama” in three parts and 
prescribes for its performance “a_ speak- 
ing voice,” piano, flute (also piccolo), clari- 
net (also bass clarinet), violin (also viola) 
and ’cello. 

This first performance was given for rep- 
resentatives of the press and other invited 
guests and the resulting ridicule of the 
critics was only to be expected. 

One of these unfeeling wretches satiri- 
cally writes: 

Descriptives Inadequate 


“Music? Music?? Words cannot express 
it. But one felt that the too prolonged 
tuning-up of the instruments together with 
other alien sounds in the end proved quite 
injurious to the ‘melodrama.’ It is also a 
well-known fact that even the worst tuned 
instruments are apt to have a disturbing 
effect upon a spoken part. W hat 
delicious sport! A night never to 
be forgotten !” 

Another calls Schonberg a 
musical parodist,” etc. 

No one has an approving word for this 
strange man from Munchen and he remains 


“successful 


an enigma whom no one seems able to solve 
satisfactorily. His striking originality is 
not confined to his music. This strong 
characteristic may likewise be found in 
everything connected with its performance. 

At the performance in question a high 
green screen stretched across the whole 
front of the stage. A panel in the center 
of the screen was set back a couple of feet, 
leaving an opening at one side. The musi- 
cians were tobe concealed and the reader 
was to stand upon a small platform in this 
niche. 

Surely here was the beginning of “atmos- 
phere” and the audience smiled approv- 
ingly as it filed into the hall, for it was ex- 
pecting something, “ganz unerhért,’ and to 
have both the eye and the ear thus satis- 
fied was even more than they had a right 
to expect. 

The musicians began tuning-up, which 
was the signal for the audience to drop its 
voices from excited fortissimi to tense 
highly-charged pianissimi. 

Atmosphere in Tuning of Instruments 


A voice behind me whispered earnestly: 
“Do you hear that? Even the tuning of the 
instruments creates a certain exotic atmos- 
phere: Eine ganz unheimliche Stimmung!” 

This was entirely a matter of imagina- 
tion, but perhaps precisely an effect Schon- 
berg desired. 

The tuning ceased; the lights were low- 
ered to half-mast and the audience held its 
breath in tragic expectancy. 

Presently a figure appeared in the niche. 
By hastily consulting the program I made 
sure that it was a female figure. 

Upon its (the figure’s) appearance an- 
other voice behind had quoted: 

‘‘Es ist kein Fuchs, es ist kein Has’, sac- 
ramentsky, was ist das? Mann oder weib?” 

‘Neither,’ laughed still another, “it’s 
merely one of Schonberg’s droll inventions 
and, like his music, is just a century too 
early to be appreciated by his contempo- 
raries.” 

To enhance the effect this “speaking 
voice” was dressed in a white pierrot cos- 
tume with her hair done in the reform 
style. In fact, there was “reform” in 
everything connected with her appearance, 
her half-frightened entry, her movements, 
her poses (usually including a bend at the 
knee) and her unlovely features. You can 
see pictures of the type in the Mtinchener 
“Secession” exhibition any time. 

There followed an effective pause to al- 
low the audience time for a good inspection 
of the only visible actor in the melodrama 
and then the piano, flute and violin crossed 
swords in the first skirmish. 

And what an upheaval of the smooth or- 
der of melodic and harmonic progression it 
was! What a travesty upon the pleasurable 


possibilities of the instruments employed 
and what impious antics they were made to 
perform! 

“Heresy! Rank heresy!” 
claimed a neighbor. 

“Ja wohl! Pfui!!” agreed another. 

“Ich weiss jetzt nicht, soll’ ich lachen 
oder weinen?” came in distressed tones 
from a third. 

Assuredly this was no place for the old- 
time esthetic music-lover. 

But on the other hand, how the extreme 
“secessionist,” if he were present, must 
have reveled! 

Here were angles and irregular protru- 
sions the like of which he had never before 
conceived. No curves or conventional lines 
for Schénberg! Here was a mélange of 
harsh unresolved dissonances that com- 
pletely overshadowed the most extravagant 
of Strauss’s or Reger’s delirious moments. 

Each instrument from the beginning to 
the end serenely wended its own jagged, 
unpremeditated way up and down an ap- 
parently limitless unfamiliar vocabulary 
utterly regardless at all times of a possible 
concurrence of opinion. 

It was an expression as unintelligible as 
it was lacking in form and what we under- 
stand as musical impulse. 

And what of the speaking voice? 

Well, it alternately murmured and ex- 
ploded ecstatically even when the shrill 
sounds from the other combatants over- 
whelmed it and left only the moving picture 
of artificial rapture, in which the bended 
knee and the heavenward glance played im- 
portant parts. 


Seen as Well as Heard 


As one of the critics truthfully put it: 
“To be properly appreciated the work must 
be seen as well as heard.” 

Only with the text before one’s eyes was 
it possible to realize that this first mad 
prank wads intended to convey to our un- 
schooled intellects the sensations of a moon- 
gazer who sings 


“The wine which with the eyes one drinks 
Is poured down in waves by the moon at night. 


indignantly ex- 


The poet intoxicated by this holy ecieiti 
Lifts his head in ecstasy and reeling, sucks and laps 
Ihe wine which with the eyes one drinks.” 


(1 haste to admit that this is a free trans- 
lation. ) 

This serves as a fair example of what 
the remaining poems are. 

One is called “Der Dandy,” another 
“Valse de Chopin.” In this latter Schon- 
berg hints at Chopin vaguely through the 
impenetrable haze of his multifarious com- 
binations and extraneous digressions. There 
is a faint suggestion of the waltz rhythm 
here, but it is ever in the language of 
Schonberg. 

If his mode of expression is at variance 
with that of his contemporaries be he seri- 
ous or not, it is nevertheless consistent 
throughout. He burdens the flute alone 
with a succession of erratic intervals that 
should assist the “speaking voice” in de- 
scribing the feelings of the sick moon 
(“Der kranke Mond’). To be just, his 
methods are here not inaptly applied. 

In the succeeding “Nacht,” in which the 
piano, bass-clarinet and ’cello are the ac- 
companying instruments, he likewise con- 


veys an appropriate atmosphere, Appro- 
priate, however, in the same discordant 
way that characterizes all the other poems. 


Master of the Ugly 


There was a “scaffold-song,” a horrible 
thing in a sweeping prestissimo, at the end 
of which the viola, ’cello and piccolo rose 
with the now wild and unbridled ‘ ‘speaking 
voice” into a most unearthly shriek. 

It was truly effective and proved that 
the composer is decidedly more at home in 
reproducing sounds suggestive of the un- 
lovely in life. 

In the next sketch, “the decapitation,” 
the piano was outrageously abused; so 
much so that some irreverent person be- 
hind me laughed outright and declared to 
his companion: 

“Aber jetzt 
spielen!” 

A “serenade” for all the instruments and 
the voice begins with the wildest distribu- 
tion of piszicato notes for the strings and 
yet again we must admit its resemblance to 
our own serenade style. 

If Schénberg took the simple melody of 

“Home, Sweet Home” he could just as 
successfully disfigure it by paralleling the 
rise and fall of the air with notes just a 
little too high or too low to be correct. 

You would be at sea utterly as to what 
it was until he had labeled it. Your imag- 
ination would then be called into play and 
you would have to admit that Schonberg 
can suggest the real thing in the very ugliest 
manner. 

As boys we used to amuse ourselves by 
throwing stones at a barn window to see 
how near we could come to it without hit- 
ing it. In the end some one always inad- 
vertently hit it and the fun was over. 


kann ich auch Klavier 


Where Schénberg’s Foot Slipped 


Schénberg has with equal success held 
off hitting a decent healthy consonant 
chord squarely in the face all through this 
work until within a few bars from the very 
end, when it appears that his foot must 
have slipped. 

The performance lasted an hour and at 
the end there was applause, not because the 
audience was entranced by what it had 
heard and seen, but because it wanted a 
glimpse of the perpetratot of it all who 
had been conducting the work behind the 
tall green screen. 

He finally decided to risk it, bounded on 
to the platform in the niche, bowed hastily 
and dived out again with lowered head 
and a doubtful glance upward as though 
expecting uncomplimentary tributes of a 
material nature from the gallery. 

A remark which I| overheard in the press- 
room afterward voices the general opinion 
held by the critics of this work. It was: 

“Na dass war aber das schlimmste was ich 
je in meinem Leben gehort habe!” 


Yours, Derr WANDERER. 


Georg Wille, the Dresden ’cellist, and 
Dr. Latzko, the Hungarian pianist, have 
been making a concert tour of South 
America. 





Thomas Beecham is reported to be at 
work on an opera—his first. 
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Vienna Neue Freie Presse: How delightful the musical intelligence of this artist. His perfect 
rhythm, his declamation and phrasing, his strict but not too rigorous observance of note values! 
Kven his figure strikes the heroic note. The tenor has the gift of an eloquent but quiet pose. 

Berlin Herold: Rudolf Berger, whose tenor is of a wonderful metallic tone, and of rare 
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ROYALATHEATER,* COPENHAGEN 
Politiken, 29 September, 1912. ‘‘Bohéme’’ 


Edith de Lys did not play nor sing Mimi * * * she Liven the part * * * _ her face, 
her hands and her wonderful arms portrayed her sufferings and agony * * * then came 
the death and it was heart breaking. 


~ ROYAL NATIONAL THEATER, KRISTIANIA 
Aftonposten,.5 September, 1912. ‘‘Butterfly’”’ 


Edith de Lys is a great artist. Her voice is even and beautiful in all its registers and her 
art of singing is admirable combined with an artistic temperament of the highest rank. It 
was the most moving art we have ever seen-at the National Theater. 


ROYAL OPERA, STOCKHOLM 
Aftonbladet, 3 October, 1912. ‘‘Aida’’ 


Her interpretation was that of one who was born a child of nature, impulsive and pas- 
sionate in her desires * * * expressing the deepest sadness in her shuddering pain. 


1912 SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER 1912 








GEORGE EDWARD SHEA 


(OFFICIER 
An Authority on Voice, Diction, Style, Repertories and Operatic Acting 
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The First American Man to Sing in Opera in France 


Press Comments: 
PARIS. 


An American baritone, M. Shea, was warmly 
applauded for his interpretation and superb 
voice, being accompanied—and highly and de- 
servedly complimented—by Massenet himself.— 
Le Progrés Artistique. 


Yesterday at the Concert d’Harcourt we ap- 
plauded most heartily M. Georges Shea, whose 
fine and sympathetic voice is marvelously appro- 
priate to the roles of Faust and of Dr. Marianus, 
in Schumann’s “Faust.” This young artist 
showed exceptional qualities of virtuosity and of 
style-—Le Paris. 


THE HAGUE—Royal French Opera. 


As Amonasro (“Aida”), M. Shea sang and acted 
with conviction—Het Vaderland, The Hague. 


5 RUE GOUNOD, 





Press Comments: 


TOULOUSE—Théatre du Capitole. 
In ‘““Hamlet” M. Shea was simply superb. It was 
M. Mounet-Sully with a voice and using it as an 
accomplished musician. The enthusiastic audi- 


ence gave him a veritable ovation—HL’Art 
Méridional. 


As Nelusko (“L’Africaine”), Mr. Shea was 
vociferously applauded.—Le Télégramme. 


NANCY—Théatre Municipal. 

As Rigoletto, M. Shea achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess.—L’Est Républicain. é 
SAINT-ETIENNE—Théatre Municipal. 
M. Shea must be mentioned first, as having 
given us a Gunther (“Sigurd”) of fine presence 
and good style. A valuable artist, whom one is 
always happy to hear and to applaud.—M émorial 

de la Loire. 


PARIS 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK HONORED 





Detroit Music Clubs and Business Men 
Give Reception to Contralto 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 2—A reception of 
unique character was tendered to Mme. 
Schumann-heink last Monday night atthe 
Hotel Ponchartrain. It was a spontaneous 
tribute on the part of an admirin« public. 
The program opened. with chorus singing 
by 200 school children and addresses of 
welcome by Homer ~ Warren, chairman, 
who spoke for  Detroit’s business men; 
Mrs. S. Olin Johnson, ‘representing thie 
Tuesday Musicale and the Fine Arts So- 
ciety; Clara Dyon, president of the Cham- 
ber Music Society; Mrs. Homer Safford, 
president of the Twentieth Century Club; 
Dr. Chodsey, superintendent of public 
schools, and C. Seidich, president of the 
Harmonic Society. 








Third American Tour 
NOVEMBER TO MAY 


ARTHUR 


‘Hartmann 





The Distinguished Violinist 


felix Borowski, Chicago Evening Post— 
Mr. Hartmann is a brilliant performer. He 
is master of his instrument, and knows its 
extremes, and plays upon it with rare facil- 
ity. He draws an intense, thrilling tone of 
delicate tenderness, and his yirtuosity has 
gone to the lengths in which his play with 
bow and fingers and rapid action savors of 
witchery and magic. From his poem: 
ances of yesterday he seems to be _ virile, 
with considerable emotional depth. His in- 
telligence is 7 tempered by feeling, 
and his individual expression is as pic- 
turesque in its way and as thoroughly char- 
acteristic as that of Ysaye, Kubelik or 
Cesar Thomson. It is his own manner and 
no reflection of another. 


Emilie Frances Bauer, the Evening Mail 
—The joy of the concert, however,- lay in 
the —. playing of. Arthur Hartmann, 
who played the French concerto with the 
utmost A polish, delicacy of shadings, 
purity of tone and of intonation; in fact, 
with every quality which constitutes great 
violin playing. Yet Mr. Hartmann is 
more than a virtuoso, he is a deep musician 
and _ interpreter, and exceptional mental 
qualities permeate his work. He has the 
trne Hungarian temperament, but under 
such refinement that a new and altogether 
indefinable quality makes itself felt and 
adds to the very few really great violinists 
one of distinct and valuable charm. 


Exclusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 








MARION 





MAY 


Contralto 





**A voice of exquisite quality used 
with musicianly ckill. - 


Sole Direction: MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 











Mme. Schumann-Heink received the 
tributes in her honor with grace and un- 
bounded warmth of feeling, risino at the 


close of Mrs. Johnson’s tribute and em-- 


bracing her. At the close of the meeting 
she made her way to the children and em- 
braced many of them. 

Detroit’s musical season was given a 
most auspicious opening on Tuesdav night 
when Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared in 
recital. She was in a most happy mood 
and gave freely of her magnificent vocal 
powers. 

She led her audience through practically 
the whole gamut of emotional expression 
in this single program, making her hearers 
laugh with her at the “little daughter” in 
“Spinnerliedchen” or weep at the tragedy 
of the grief-stricken mother in “The Cry 
of Rachel.” The contralto’s program in- 
cluded several Wagnerian selections which 
showed her repose, her beautiful tone pro- 
duction and depth of feeling. With Mme. 
Schumann-Heink appeared Edward Col- 
lins, a pianist of clean-cut technic, sympa- 
thetic interpretation and a pleasing per- 
sonality. Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann’s 
work as accompanist was up to her usual 


high standard. E. CB 





LECTURES ON OPERA NOVELTY 





Kurt Schindler Discusses “Boris Godou- 
now” at New York Recital 


The first of the series of lecture-recitals 
to be given this Winter under the auspices 
of the Schola Cantorum took place at the 
Hotel Plaza on Friday morning of last 
week when Kurt Schindler lectured .on 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounow.” Mr. 
Schindler’s comments and his performance 
on the piano of varidus passages from the 
opera were heard and applauded by an au- 
dience of fair size. He spoke at length of 
the life and ideals of the Russian composer 
and related the plot of the opera. For 
Moussorgsky’s music Mr. Schindler enter- 
tains the highest admiration. “Boris,” he 
said, produced a deeper impression on him 
when he first heard it than any other oper- 
atic work since “Tristan” and “Meister- 
singer.” In his estimation Moussorgsky 
stands higher among Russian composers 
than Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Schindler is a pianist of consum- 
mate skill and his playing of the various 
themes and fragments of scenes was, per- 
haps, the most enjoyable feature of the 
lecture. The rest, nevertheless, was illu- 
minating and showed the lecturer to have 
gone into his subject con amore. 


ee 


Princess Louise Abandons Work on 
Operetta 


Rome, Nov. 7.—Ex-Princess Louise of 
Saxony has refused to continue collabora- 
tion on the operetta, “The Bizarre Prin- 
cess,” with her divorced husband, Toselli, 
the pianist and composer, giving as the 
reason the undue publicity and scandal at- 
tached to it because of her name. The 
Princess has left here for Naples in ill 
health. It is stated, nevertheless, that Son- 
zogno, the music publisher, will insist on 
producing the operetta according to con- 
tract. 





Namara-Toye Begins Western Tour 


At the pair of concerts given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on November 15 
and 16 Mme. Namara-Toye, soprano, will 
be the soloist. Mme. Toye leaves imme- 
diately after the Saturday night perform- 
ance for the West, where she is booked 


for a number of engagements, including 
Milwaukee, Appleton, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Urbana and other cities. The so- 


prano returns to the East in the early part 
of December to fulfill engagements booked 
for her at Paterson, Passaic, Morristown 
and New York. 


GADSKI IN ARTIST COLONY 


‘Soprano to Build Villa in Suburb of 


San Diego 














Mme. Johanna Gadski,*Lotte Tauscher (her 
Daughter), Edwin Schneider, Accompanist, 
and L. E, Behymer, the Los Angeles Man- 
ager, on the Site of Mme. Gadski’s Home at 
Grossmont, Cal. 


San Francisco, Nov. 5.—California 
seems to be destined to become the future 
domicile of some of the world’s great mu- 
sical artists—at least it will be a retreat 
for the artists in their vacation months. 
By the recent acquisition of a villa lot by 
Mme. Johanna Gadski at Grossmont, a 
suburb of San Diego, in Southern Califor- 
nia, the nucleus for a unique musical col- 
ony is formed. 

This site for Mme. Gadski’s home, which 
she expects to build with the possibility of 
spending a whole vear in 1915 in it, adjoins 
the home sites of Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and Mme. Teresa Carrefio. Thus Califor- 
nia will have three musical “stars” dwelling 
near each other on a mountain site over- 
looking El Cajon valley and the mountains, 
with a view of San Diego bay, Coronada 
Islands, Point Loma and the Pacific ocean. 
Mme. Gadski has called it the “Riviera of 
America.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink anticipates spend- 
ing her Summer of next year at Gross- 
mont, where she has built a magnificent 
bungalow. The building of Mme. Carre- 
fio’s home is postponed until her retire- 
ment from the concert stage. R. S 





Organists to Hold Next Convention at 
Buffalo 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
Council of the National Association of 
Organists the new president of the or- 
ganization, Dr. J. Christopher Marks, dis- 
cussed convention plans for next Summer 
and explained the proposed change of the 
official organ of the society. The conven- 
tion will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., during 
the first week of August. An invitation 
has been extended to the association by 
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the Buffalo Board of Trade, and the large 
concert hall and organ has been placed at 
the disposal of the members for that week. 
It was announced at the meeting that the 
Musical World, of Chicago, is'no longer 
the official organ of the association. Ne- 
gotiations are under way, with another 
musical journal to take over this phase of 
the organist’s work. 


RAPPOLD IN MILWAUKEE 








Soprano the Soloist in A Capella Chor’s 
Opening Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 11.—The A _ Capella 
Chor opened its season on November 6 
with a miscellaneous concert which at- 
tracted an audience that completely filled 
the south half of the Auditorium and es- 
tablished a new mark of attendance. A 
Capella’s part in the program consisted of 
part songs, under Conductor William 
Boeppler, which were alternated with so- 
prano solos by Marie Rappold, of the 
Metropolitan Opera. In Grell’s six part, 
“Motet,” the organization displayed 
power of technic, while tonal beauties were 
most evident in the ever-beloved “Ver- 
lassen.” A feature was the rendition of a 
poem by Dr. Louis Frank, one of the best 
known musicians of Milwaukee, inspired 
by and sung to the strains of Brahms’s 
“Naenie.” Mr. Frank, who is_ president 
of the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, 
dedicated the song to the A Capella Chor. 

Mme. Rappold appeared first in the “Ave 
Maria” of the “Cross of Fire’ and was 
recalled six times, finally giving the “Tos- 
ca” prayer superbly. She sang two groups 
of songs, two of which were in English, 
“Spring Singing,” by Alexander MacFay- 
den, of Milwaukee, and Dell’Acqua’s “Pro- 
vencale.” Harold Osborn Smith was an 
admirable accompanist. M. N. S. 


REJECT HAMMERSTEIN OFFER 





Backing of Washington Chamber of 
Commerce for Opera House Refused 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The spe- 
cial committee of the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce appointed to act on Os- 
car Hammerstein’s proposal to erect a 
$700,000 opera house in this city voted to- 
day to reject the plan. 

It was decided to send a letter to Mr. 
Hammerstein, thanking him for includ- 
ing Washington in his proposed grand 
opera chain of cities, but stating that exist- 
ing conditions made it unwise for the 
Chamber of Commerce to back the propo- 
sition. 





The achiental music to Louis N. Par- 
ker’s new play, “Drake,” just produced in 
London, was written by Charles Villiers 
Stanford. 
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CARUSO 


is singing 


**_LOVE IS MINE’*® 

(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy successor 
to the World-Wide Success 

**F OR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geeh!) 

The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 
To be had of all music dealers and 


Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 
Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
published 


REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Special Engagemeat as Prima Donna 
with Segaldi Grand Opera Company, 
City of Mexico. Season 1912-13. Open 
for Limited Season of Concert Engage- 
ments in United States after December, 
1912. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








OUR piano pieces* from G. Ricordi & 
Co., Cyril Scott’s Barcarolle, Norman 
O’Neill’s “A Memory,” Kathleen Bruck- 
shaw’s “In Remembrance (Edward Mac- 
Dowell, January 23, 1908)” and “L’Amou- 
reuse Sérénade,” by Edm. Filippucci, are 
interesting additions to piano literature. 

The Cyril Scott piece is in the composer’s 
best ‘style, enaticaliy colored, ingenuous in 
its complex and yet vivid harmonic scheme. 
Norman O’Neill, a young Englishman, has 
a facile gift, and this, “A Memory,” has a 
winsome and gentle charm. 

“In Remembrance,” by Kathleen Bruck- 
shaw, a new name in the composer’s list, 
has strength and rugged beauty. It has 
MacDowellish characteristics, which, how- 
ever, are not such as to be classed as 
plagiarisms ; it is well written for the piano 
and will be ‘effective in concert. The Filip- 
pucci piece is_a dainty salon bit, fresh, 
melodious and pleasing in content and 
should find many admirers among dilet- 
tantt. 





*BaRCAROLLE. For the Piano. By Cyril Scott. 
“Ty REMEMBRANCE.” For the Piano. By Kath- 
leen Bruckshaw. ‘“L’AMorEUSE SfrénaveE.”’ For 
the Piano. By Edm. Filippucci. Price, 60 cents 
each. “A Memory.” For the Piano. By Norman 
O’Neill. Price, 50 cents. Published by G. Ricordi 
& Co., New York. 

* *k x 
WO sacred songs and a charming little 
lullaby,t by Edward F. Johnston, or- 
ganist at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
are issued by Edward Schuberth & Co., 
New York. 

The sacred songs are “In the Hour of 
Trial” and “God That Madest Earth and 
Heaven.” In the first the composer has 
written a melodic piece that is decidedly 
acceptable both for its content and its tech- 
nical manner of expression. There is a 
splendid climax on the last page and it is 
managed with skill and with a full knowl- 
edge of what a sacred song should be. It 
is for a low voice. 

“God that Madest Earth and Heaven” is 
likewise a direct and musicianly example 
of serious writing. There is much in this 
song, too, that calls forth the approval of 
the musician who desires seriousness of 
style as well as melodic fertility in inven- 
tion. It is for a high voice. 

“Where Dreams are Made,” a lullaby to 
a Burges Johnson poem, is one of those 
dainty songs which never fail to arouse an 
audience. It would be a delightful addition 
to the répertoire of such artists as Kitty 
Cheatham, who could do it exauisitely. It 
is issued in two keys. 

These three compositions by Mr. John- 
ston show musicianship of a high order and 
an ability to interpret a mood, whether it 
be secular or sacred, successfully. 
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¢“In tHe Hour or TriAt,” “Gop THAT MApEsT 
EARTH AND HEAVEN.’ Two Sacred Songs for a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. ‘“‘WHERE 
DrEAMS ARE MApeE.”’ Song for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Edward F. Johnston. 
Published by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 
Price, 50 cents each. 

* * x 


RGANISTS and choirmasters through- 

out the country should give their at- 

tention to the Christmas issues of the H. 
W. Gray Company,t New York. 

“A Song of Christmas,” by Clarence 
Dickinson, for a high voice, with piano or 
organ accompaniment, is a veritable gem 
for use at Christmastide. It is simplicity 
itself and has rare charm and loveliness. 
It has individuality, moreover, and is writ- 
ten with careful regard for solid, musical 
expression, Mr. Dickinson is the noted 
New York organist and conductor. 

Four numbers from George Chadwick’s 
“Noel” are issued singly. They are “A 
Voice from Yonder Manger,” for soprano; 
“Q) Long and Darksome was the Night,” 
for contralto; “O Holy Child,” for tenor, 
and “I Was a Foe to God,” for bass. Typ- 
ical of their composer in his serious style, 
they reflect the spirit of the birth of the 
Saviour most admirably. “Noel” is one of 
the distinguished American composer’s 
fairly recent works and the bringing for- 
ward of these splendid numbers singly, so 
that they may be sung both in church and 
concert, is most timely. 





t“A Sonc or Curistmas.” Song for a High 
Voice. By Clarence Dickinson. Price, 50 cents. 
“A Voice FroM YONDER MANGER,”’ “O LoNnG AND 
DarKsoME Was THE Niciit,” “Q) Hoy NiGcurt,”’ 
“T Was a Foe to Gop.” Four- Solos from the 
Christmas Pastoral ‘“‘NoreL.” By George Whit- 
field Chadwick. Price, 50 cents each. Published 
by the H. W. Gray Company, New York. 


RANZ C. BORNSCHEIN, the Balti- 

more composer, comes in for a share 

of high praise for his recent part-song for 

women’s voices, “The Elves,”|| which has 
been brought out by G. Schirmer. 

It is scored for three-part chorus, with 
piano accompaniment; the blend of voice 
parts and accompaniment is quite perfect 
and the entire conception of a high order. 

Mr. Bornschein has written charming 
part-songs hitherto but none finer than 
this one. It is a case of finding just-the 
music that expresses the chosen verses, 
and this the composer has done. Melod- 
ically there is much to praise, a fluent, 
graceful character being preserved 
throughout. 

In his harmonic scheme Mr. Bornschein 
shows the influence of modern France; it 
is welcome, however, since he has not ar- 
bitrarily dragged in augmented triads and 
the like but has used them where they are 
appropriate. The piano accompaniment is 
deliciously colored, delicate hues and 
tints being presented in rapid succession, 
almost kaleidoscopic in manner. In spite 
of its modernity, choruses will find it sing- 
able, for the part-writing is natural, well 
managed and shows a trained hand. 

It is worthy of the attention of all con- 
ductors of female choruses as a worth- 
while addition to their libraries. 


i|“THe Eves.” For Three-Part Chorus of 
Women’s Voices. By Franz C. Bornschein. Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York. Price, 15 cents 
net. 





* * * 


. os Oliver Ditson Company is already 


active with its Christmas music, the 
octavo’ issues being from the press at this 
early date. All of the anthems and carols{ 
show sound musicianship and are eminently 
suited to the service at Christmastide. 
The anthems are Victor MHarris’s ar- 
rangement of Adams’s “O Holy Night” 
for men’s voices, Herbert Sanders’s “Him 
Hath God Exalted,” Louis R. Dressler’s 
“The Christmas Message,” William G. 
Hammond’s “It Came.Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” Friedrich Diehlman’s “Christmas 
Hymn,” J. Falkenstein’s “Puer Natus 
Est,” Homer N. Bartlett’s “Shepherds in 
the Fields Abiding,” Roland Smart’s 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night.” Among the carols are Franz 
Gruber’s “Holy Night,” the old French 
carol, “Alleluia Kyrie Christe,” arranged 
by Harvey B. Gaul, “Five Traditional 
French Christmas Carols,” also arranged 
by Harvey B. Gaul, and Susan Schmitt’s 
“Christmas Bells.” 





{New Curistmas ANTHEMS AND Carots. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price 5, 10, 12, 16 cents each. 


i -., 


WO volumes of music for the violin, 
with piano accompaniment, have been 
received from the Boston Music Company. 
They are entitled “Salon Album I and II’** 
and were originally published by the Danish 
publisher, Wilhelm Hansen, in Copenha- 
gen. Just what place these albums are 
intended to fill in a violinist’s library it is 
difficult to determine, for they contain a 
mass of heterogeneous matter collected 
chiefly from the lesser Scandinavian com- 
posers and interspersed with arrangements 
of Clementi, Kuhlau, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Gluck, Ferdinand David and 
Schubert. There are many easy pieces in 
the books as well as some that require 
moderately advanced players. The com- 
positions by J. P. E. Hartmann, Schytte, 
Neupert, Steenfeldt, Mayer, Rée and Mall- 
ing, all of them Scandinavians, prove once 
more that with the exception of Edvard 
Grieg, the Northland has turned out no 
first-rate composer. Even in small com- 
positions do men of genius reveal them- 
selves, to wit, the Chopin Préludes or the 
Brahms Intermezzi, but these shorter 
pieces by the men listed above are not only 
lacking in individuality but, what is more, 
are utterly worthless as music. It would 
not be a difficult task for an American 
publisher to prepare an album of copy- 
right compositions by Americans that 
would put to shame this anthology of the 
“land of a thousand lakes.” A. W. K. 


**SaLton-ALBUM. VoLts. I ann II. Collected and 
Edited by Nicolai Hansen. Published by the 
Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 
$1.25 net each. 
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New Songs Sung with Immense Success 
By SIGNOR ENRICO CARUSO 
‘“‘TARANTELLA SINCERA’’ 


By V. de CRESCENZO 
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*““CORE’NGRATO’’ 
By S. CARDILLO 
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Season 1912-1913 


Fiorence HINKLE 


America’s Leading Concert Seprano 
With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 

Handel & Haydm Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Soeiety. 

New Orleans Choral Soeiety. 

Apollo Club, 8t. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society i New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Groheus Club, Toledo. 
orcester, ass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

SRexvine Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orehestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. ent 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, I West 34th = ew York 
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WAR DECLARED ON FRANKFURT CRITIC 





Choral Organization Denounces Newspaper Responsible for Adverse 
Comments on its Concerts—Appearances of American Artists in 
Berlin and Other German Cities 





For all personal and general profes- 
sional information, introductions to 
managers, teachers, etc., apply to 
the accompanying address of Musical 
America’s European Bureau (Dr. O. P. 
Jacob, Manager), to which personal 
mail may also be addressed. All such 
services rendered free of charge. 











European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, W., Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
October 24, 1912. 


T happened in Frankfurt-on-Main. The 
“first shot” (as one German periodical, 
The Signale, puts it) was fired by the 
Museums-Gesellschaft of that city with the 
Frankfurter Zeitung as a target. The 
newspaper responded, returned its free sea- 
son ticket for the concerts of the organiza- 
tion, “and so,” again quoting the Signale, 
“diplomatic relations were broken off.” 

The Museums-Gesellschaft had been 
irritated by the continual appearance of 
harsh criticisms in the columns of the 
aforesaid journal. These unpalatable re- 
marks had long been accepted with a cer- 
tain calmness, but patience finally became 
exhausted. The society claims to have 
been criticized so unfairly and with such 
prejudice that Siegmund von Hausegger, 
the former director of the concerts, aban- 
doned his post rather than submit to such 
an ordeal or make an issue with the news- 
paper. 

The program of last Friday’s concert 
contained on the first page an open letter 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung, including cer- 
tain correspondence between the hostile 
parties. It was disclosed how the music 
organization requested from the publishers 
less violent criticisms and how the news- 
paper replied that it was left entirely with 
the reporter to record artistic events as 
he saw them. The Museums- Gesellschaft 
accuses the paper of deliberately and in a 
systematic manner attempting to injure the 
organization and its work. It maintains 
that the comments on the various concerts 
had been dictated long before the day on 
which those concerts took place. 

Previous to the opening number of last 
week’s concert seven members of the Mu- 
seums-Gesellschaft’s management mounted 
the stage and through their spokesman, in 
behalf of the public, assured Mr. Mengel- 
berg, the nresent conductor, who had also 
been severely criticised during the last sea- 
son of their heartv co-operation, and their 
assurances that his excellent work was 
highly appreciated. They begged him nat 
to be disturbed by the ill remarks of an 
antagonistic press and finally presented the 
conductor with a wreath of laurel. A 


demonstration followed, which must have 
been most gratifying to Mr. Mengelberg 
and to the organization in general. 

It seems, after a consideration of all 
facts in the case, that the measures taken 
to reprove the newspaper were out of pro- 
portion to the offense. Then, too, the so- 
called severe criticisms seem to have been 
not altogether without reason. It has, fur- 
thermore, never been proved that a critic 
was the cause of Hausegger’s departure. 
However, the sole outcome of the event, 
thus far, has been the resigning of its 
press-card by the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

We shall await with interest the develop- 
ments of the case, for feeling in Germany 
against the critic seems to be on the in- 
crease. 


Concerts by Americans 


Wilhelm Middleschulte, the Chicago 
organist, was recently heard in concert in 


Gorlitz, Germany. Mr. Middleschulte is 
reported to have had an_ extraordinary 
success. 


The second Sonata-Abend by Mathieu 
Crickboom and Lewis Richards found a 
large and expectant audience assembled 
and hearty appreciation of the undoubted 
ability of the artists. They are excellent 
ensemble players, although, in their efforts 
to attain a perfect ensemble, they may be 
a little too restrained, too cautious to lay 
bare the soul of the composition. 

Mr. Crickboom gave his hearers a most 
stately and yet brilliant conception of the 
Bach Partita, for violin alone. He also 
introduced his Sonata, for violin and 
piano, which proved an interesting work. 
The first movement has a distinct touch 
of originality and contains by far the best 
efforts of the composer. Mr. Crickboom 
seems to be immune to the influence of so- 
called modern music, for he keeps closer 
to the accepted and classical ideas. 

Mr. Richards, the American pianist, dis- 
plays individuality in his solo work. His 
rendition of the Thirty-two Variations on 
a Theme in C Minor, by Beethoven, was 
full of color and the pianist readily 
adapted himself to the many changes of 
character involved in the composition. His 
technic was more than equal to the oc- 
casion and a masterly finesse was at his 
command. 

The artists left immediately after the 
concert for a tour through Spain, France 
and Belgium, where, in conjunction with 
an eminent ’cellist, they will give a series 
of trio evenings. They are then scheduled 
to return East for a series of concerts in 
Austria and Germany. Both players will 
be heard separately upon their return to 
Berlin. 

The second of the seven Beethoven 
chamber music concerts by Arthur 
Schnabel, Carl Flesch and Jean Gerardy, 
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took place last Saturday evening. Surely 
this is a combination of artists to be be- 
loved of the populace. I could be present 
only for the last number, which was the 
Variations on a Beethoven Theme from 
Miller, for piano, violin and ’cello. Cer- 


tainly the fresh beauty of this composition’ 


could not have been more enhanced than 
through the masterly treatment of these 
artists. The individuality of none of the 
artists suffers through the ensemble, but 
everything is blended so that the composi- 
tion itself is the predominating feature. 

Kammersanger Rudolph Berger’s con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York does not mean the least cessation of 
his activities in Europe. The tenor, who 
is engaged for several years to give thirty 
performances annually in the New York 
opera house, has just signed a five-year 
contract with the management of the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera for fifty appearances an- 
nually in this city. Mr. Berger’s Berlin 
performances will be extended over a pe- 
riod of six months. 

The Deutsches Opern-haus in Charlot- 
tenburg, Berlin’s newest opera house, has 
just announced that the opening perform- 
ance will be postponed from November I 
to November 8. 

Nordhausen, a town of 32,000 inhab- 
itants, situated in Prussian Saxony, has 
just devoted $50,000 to the erection of a 
city theater, which will seat an audience 
of 560. Why cannot such things be in 
America? To what better purpose could 
an insignificant fraction (that would be 
sufficient) of our taxes or our customs 
revenues be appropriated ? O. P. JAcoss. 


Henry W. Rowley Heard in Dedicatory 
Recital at Utica 
Henry W. Rowley, the Utica baritone, 
was the soloist at a recital given at St. 
Andrew’s Chureh, Utica, N. Y., on October 
28, when the church’s new organ was ded- 
icated. 
Mr. 


Rowley displayed a baritone voice 
| of much beauty and power in Gaul’s 
“A New Heaven and a New Earth,” which 


proved a delight to the large audience, and 


his expressive singing of Dudley Buck’s 
“Sunset” was excellent. The accompani- 
ments were well played by Ethelyn Run- 
dell. 
George Shortland Kempton in First 
Detroit Recital 
Detroit, Micu., Nov. 2.—George Short- 


land Kempton, the new head of the piano 
department at the Ganapol School of Mu- 
sical Art, gave his first recital of the year 
last Thursday evening. Mr. 


Kempton’s 


pleasing personality at once made an ap- 
peal to his audience. His program showed 
his facile technic, at the same time afford- 
ing him opportunity to display the sym- 
pathetic spirit in which he approaches a 
composition. Of his fine interpretations 
possibly those deserving of special praise 
were the Beethoven Sonata i in C Major and 
the MacDowell “Maerzwind,” ~~ which 
brought Mr. Kempton continued applause. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boris S. Ganapol held a re- 
ception on Monday evening of last week, 
at which Mr. Kempton and Mrs. Kempton 
were the guests of honor. oe | 


Free Opera Tickets as 
Atlanta Chorus 


Stimulus to 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 2—The Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, through its 
president, Col. W. L. Peel, has announced 


that a free season ticket to all the Spring 
performances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in Atlanta will be given to every 
member of the festival chorus, and _ this 
brought over threescore aspirants to Cable 
Hall on Thursday evening. The announce- 
ment had been made in an effort to stimu- 
late the interest in the work of the chorus. 
Some excellent voices were found. The 
chorus is to be divided into two sections, 
consisting of active and associate members. 
Active members must be seventeen years 
of age or over. Associate members will 
consist of any under seventeen years of 
age, who will benefit by instructions with a 
view to becoming members of the chorus. 
The active members who attend a certain 
percentage of rehearsals will be given a 


free ticket for each of the grand opera 
performances. Dr. Percy J. Starnes, city 
organist, will train the chorus. L.K.S. 


Advice to Singers from Pasquale Amato: 
Get Married 

“It is far wiser that the 
said Pasquale Amato, the 
baritone, in an interview reproduced in 
The Musician, “for the married will sing 
ten years years longer than the unmarried 
one who enjoys life too freely without 
family responsibility and restriction, nor 
is the latter apt to be so provident, lacking 


artist marry,” 
Metropolitan 


that best of inspiration, a family whose 
future is in his keeping. The average 
married singer lasts until the age of fifty 


or fifty-five, not in the fulness of his vocal 
powers, perhaps, but singing always with 
undiminished skill.” 


Elvira de Hidalgo, the ‘little Spanish 
coloratura soprano, of a brief Metropolitan 
experience, sang during the Summer season 
at Deauville, France. 
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PROPER MUSICAL FOOD FOR YOUTH 








Incubation Stage Must Be Passed Before Pupil Can “Live His 
Own Life”—Following the Beaten Track a Necessary Pre- 
liminary to Blazing a Trail of One’s Own 





By ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 








N Musicat America for September 25 it 
was my nrivilege to recommend most 
strongly to teaghers, for their pupils’ use, 
that bad music be banished entirely from 
their teaching practice, repertory and pos- 
session, and that only the beautiful and 
good be taught and practiced. The article 
in question concluded as follows: 


“Consequently, make your young pu- 
pil study the compositions of the great 
masters, so that by constant contact 
with things that are logically con- 
structed and purely written his mind 
will be accustomed to think in an or- 
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Australia has sent us 
another of her gifted sons 


in Mr. Victor Buesst: 


He has acquired a neat, 
facile style, while his in- 
terpretations are intelligent 
and: at the same time show 
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pianist whose work is at- 
tractive because of its clear 
and eloquent expression, 
combined with an ample 


execution. 
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derly and upright manner. And if you 
know how to make him or her love 
those compositions he will love and 
strive to obtain good sense and clear- 
ness in everything. But if you make 
him follow the masterpiece with an 
insipidity, if you give the latter the in- 
calculable privilege of being called a 
‘recreation,’ then you destroy the fragile 
edifice of good sense and you loosen 
the bridle to instincts of disorder and 
indiscipline, ever ready to take the up- 
per hand. . 

“A strong determination on the part 
of our teachers to tolerate none but the 
best music at all times, in and out of 
class, at lesson time and recreation, 
and a combined effort to banish all mu- 
sic that does not tend to elevate the 
mind and the imagination would speed- 
ily result in raising the standard of 
music in our country and in making 
possible a national music by national 
composers and national exponents.” 


This seems to be a very proper and rea- 
sonable proposition and one that would re- 
ceive the unhesitating approval and prac- 
tical support of all good musicians. 

Not at all. It has had the misfortune to 
arouse the ire of Mr. Arthur Farwell, who 
epitomizes his objections by saying that al- 
though “the ‘good’ is desirable,” yet in- 
stead of telling “people to be ‘good’” I 
“ought to tell them to be alive.” He then 
proceeds to give his meaning of “be alive” 
and its application, in part. 


The Important Fact 


But in all this Mr. Farwell has entirely 
lost sight of the fact—the all-important 
fact—that his “people” are adults, “grown- 
ups.” those who have already acquired ex- 
perience of a kind who are able to “decide 
alone” and “to press forward where there 
is no beaten track”; whereas my “people” 
are “the young,” those who know nothing 
of the art. and who. must therefore be 
taught. Knowing nothing, the young pupil 
is like the young baby: its food must be 
chosen for it carefully, otherwise the baby 
will die or grow up with an enfeebled con- 
stitution because it had been allowed to 


“decide alone” in favor of strong meats 


when its proner food should have been the 
classical fap! 

As for saying that young pupils must 
“nress~ forward where there is no beaten 
track,” it is the height of absurdity; how 
can any one press forward in music, unless 
there be a heaten track? It is utterly im- 
possible. We must all learn to walk in and 
hecome acauainted with the musical track. 
When we know it. and not before, we may 
do as we please about it—either keep to it 
or turn aside to blaze a trail of our own, 
but at our own risk and peril. The ex- 
plorer who is not nroperly equipped with 
an intimate knowledeve of the beaten track. 
beaten for s bv all the greatest and best 
musicians of every country and every age 
and style. must and will inevitably fail, 
without exception. 

As an example, take Beethoven. He 
wrote his first composition at the age of 
twelve: before he was twentv he had writ- 
ten thirtv-five nieces of different species. 
among them three concertos, two cantatas. 
a ballet. three sonatas. a fugue, two sets of 


variations and several lieder. His training 
under Neefe was of the kind described by 
me, in the article in question, as “good,” 
“oure,” “sound,” “the ‘best music,” “and so 
forth, but which has had the misfortune to 
be stigmatized-by Mr. Farwell as the train- 
ing of “puritanism” and “prigs.” If the 
latter be correct, by all means let us have 
a few more “prigs” and “puritans.” Fur- 
thermore, Beethoven was a piano virtuoso. 
Was he contented with his acquirements? 
No; fortunately for us. After Mozart had 
said, “You will hear about that fine fellow 
some day,” Beethoven left his good old 
master Neefe to go to Vienna and study 
the art of composition with Haydn, the 
laws of declamation with Salieri, and 
counterpoint, canon and fugue with Al- 
brechtsberger—a terrible martinet, if ever 
there was one, who allowed no departure 
from the “beaten track” of any kind. 


Learning ‘“‘to Live’’ 


But, genius though he was, Beethoven 
had not yet learned “to live” (according to 
Mr. Farwell’s definition). for up to the age 
of thirty-one he was still in his imitative 
period, to be followed by a transition pe- 
riod which lasted until he was forty-five 
(1815). It was not until the year 1817, 
when he was forty-seven years of age, that 
Beethoven said: “Now, I know how to 
compose!” Just think of the astounding 
admission from this giant among giants! 
Think of his career of obedience to his 
teachers! Think of his musical food—C. 
P.. Emanuel Bach, Haydn, Czerny, Franz 
W. Rust, J. S. Bach, Scarlatti, Palestrina! 
Think and ponder well on the fact that he 
neither indulged in nor wrote from first to 
last, anvthing approaching the empty and 
harmful inanities of the present day! 
Think of the supernaturally - wonderful 
“Missa Solemnis.” the greatest masterpiece 
in music (only “Parsifal” by Wagner and 
Bach’s B Minor Mass can be compared to 
it), and then think what would have be- 
come of this genivs if he had not had the 
sane and safe musical education, right on 
until he was a man, but had been allowed 
to “decide utterly alone” and to “press for- 
ward where"there was no beaten track”! 

Nor should Mr. Farwell imagine that 
teachers do not agree upon the music to be 
used. He has but to examine the various 
well-known “Pianoforte Schools” such as 
Charles Hallé’s. Franklin Taylor’s, Tap- 
per’s, Sherwood’s and a host of graded 
collections of the proper piano food for the 
young, to find that teachers are agreed as 
to the merits of some thirty or forty more 
than the four composers he names. 

Much as TI dislike having to quote Mr. 
Farwell’s own words, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary when so astounding a sen- 
tence is seen as: “And who is to be the 
arbiter here, in this vast mass of modern 
music, which alone makes our art of music 
the living thing which it is?” (The italics 
are mine.) Are we to understand bv this 
that modern music alone is a living thing? 
Such a statement would nrove ignorance on 
the nart of any one who would make it. 
Beethoven and Bach have given us music 
which contains harmonic combinations and 
progressions fully as audacious and ad- 
vanced as the most advanced in the mass 
of modern music. The very name of Bach 
seems to make some neonle shudder, vet he 
was a romanticist; all his greatest works 
are not only wnclassical but anti-classical. 
Compositions like the “Chromatic Fan- 
tasia,” the great Fantasia in G Minor for 
organ and many of the Clavier preludes 
and toccatas are as modern and romantic 
as any of the modern school—and much 
more so. and better, for those who can in- 
teroret them. His music had the remark- 
able effect of making its hearers helieve 
thev are listening to classical music. he- 
cause they think that he must be a classic. 


since he lived so long ago. But it should 
be remembered that Bach has had as much 
influence as any composer in loosing mu- 
sicians from the thrall of classical dogmas. 

Those pupils—yes, and those teachers— 
who cannot only play but interpret the 
works of these masters have certainly to be 
“alive” and very much more alive than for 
the rendering of the majority of the mod- 
ern effervescences. 


The Foundation First 


But it must never be forgotten that all 
those audacities, whether of former times 
or of the present day, can only be indulged 
in after a solid foundation for a sound 
structure has been laid by the faithful, 
persevering, untiring and thorough study 
such as Beethoven submitted himself to. 

One more word about Mr. Farwell’s ob- 
session—“to be alive.” “We must live our 
own lives if we are to live at all.” So says 
Mr. Farwell. No one objects to your being 
alive or to living your own lives, musicallv 
or otherwise; but as you are alive and live 
in the world, in society, so you must live 
and be alive in music. That is to say, to 
live your own life in society you must have 
a recognized moral code, you must have 
your ten commandments as well as the “one 
other.” In this respect you are not a free 
agent; you must observe the rules. 

It is precisely the same for the musician 
—pupil or teacher, present or future. You 
must have the recognized musical code, you 
must be schooled in the strict command- 
ments of melody, harmony and form; when 
you have thus learned your orthography 
and grammar, so to speak, you may then 
try your talent at individual expression, 
and if you have an original message to 


communicate to the musical world great: 


will be your honor. But you must “learn 
to walk before you can run”; and it must 
not be forgotten that my remarks were in- 
tended for the education of the young. 
When the pupil shall have passed the in- 
cubation stage and can “run alone” let him 
do so by all means, but until then, since 
there is no such thing and there never has 
been such a thing as a self-trained musician, 
the young aspirant after music must be 
“trained in the way he should go.” 


Where Rag-time Entered In 


It was a matter of wonder to me why 
Mr. Farwell should have taken exception to 
what seemed to me to be a good, whole- 
some article, intended for the uplift of our 
common art; until a re-perusal of his re- 
marks called my attention to his pretty 
little story of the child who, having had 
to study nothing but the best in music, con- 
ceived such a disgust for it that when he 
discovered “ragtime” he became possessed 
with “a violent and lasting passion” for 
this sublime and ethereal expression of 
musical art. My article was then referred 
to and—woe is me!—I found I had spoken 
slightingly of “ragtime and so-called pop- 
ular music.” That accounted for the milk 
in the cocoanut. I then remembered that 
ragtime and Mr. Farwell have adopted a 
noli me tangere attitude. I can only cry 
very. humbly: “c’est ma faute, c’est ma 
faute, c’est ma trés grande faute!” and 
promise never to do it again!! 

However, if someone is to be punished 
for the slighting words addressed to the 
syncopated sighing of darkest Africa, 
please let it be me. Do not let the innocent 
embryo musicians suffer by giving them a 
liberty (and license) from wise rules and 
good models which they should practise 
and imitate for many years to come. 





Grace Kerns, the popular soprano, has 
been. booked by her manager, Walter R. 
Anderson, to appear on December 3 with 
the Brooklyn Apollo Club, John Hyatt 
Brewer, director. 





























The Entire Musical Season Will Contain Nothing More Truly Notable Than the Joint-Tour of 
Mme. CLARA BUTT, 


Mr. KENNERLEY 


in the World 


AND 


RUMFORD, 


Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford will make their American debut in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on Jan. 5th. On Jan. 7th the great contralto 
will make her initial New York appearance in Carnegie Hall, with the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, under Arnold Volpe. On Jan. 14th a 


Joint-Recital will be given in Carnegie Hall. 


Their tour of the United 


States and Canada can contain but fifty appearances, as early in April 
the distinguished visitors are sailing for Australia. 


FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall 


who is sole manager for the Butt-Rumford American Tour by ‘special 
arrangement with Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, London. 


the Greatest Contralto 


~~ the Distinguished 
English Baritone 
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' various other cities, she won the approval renin, from “The King’s Pe 
It remained for an Italian prima donna a siihile and of the critics in aa un- ss "a Be od i ing lee <6 4 jis" 
to introduce /solde to the convent. Cecilia certain way, being commended particularly ee ae eT per 
Gaghiardi, the dramatic soprano of the ( “hi- for her trills, staccati, prolonged tones, European Tour: 
tago-I hiladelphia company, has a sistef qiminuendi and crescendi. Mme. Olitzka in Joint Recitals with 
who is a nun in a convent near Pisa, and Ysaye and Ganz England 
frequently she visits there. Then the Mildred Potter with Boston Orchestra 
prima donna’s sister takes her place at the Festival T Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the Russian con- Germany 
piano or organ, and the nuns listen to the on Hestiva al tralto, has been engaged to appear with , 
Liebestod of “Tristan und Isolde.” “My . Walter R. Anderson has booked Mildred Ysaye at Jersey City on November +e Austria-Hungary 
sister, strange as it may seem, is idee Potter, the prominent contralto, to appear der the auspices ol the (¢ ollege Clu ). ° 
ately fond of Wagner,” said Signorina with the Boston Festival Orchestra for. the Mme. Olitzka also appeared at Cedar Falls Switzerland 
Gagliardi to a representative of the New coming Spring tour, which includes many on November 5 and Columbus, O., on No- Russia 
York Times, “and when I go to the con- prominent Eastern festivz ils, such as York, vember 12, with Rudolph Ganz, the Wiss 
vent she is only too glad to hear his music. Albany, Harrisburg, Reading, Allentown, pianist. She is to sing at Newark on No- France 
She plays the piano well, and when she Geneva, Ithaca and Winsted. vember 18 Belgium 
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““CROXTONS” IN FORT WAYNE 


Popular Quartet Scores Success with 
Apollo Club 


Fort Wayne, Inp., Nov. 2.—The mem- 
bers of the Frank Croxton Quartet were 
warmly received in Fort Wayne on Octo- 
ber 30 as assisting artists with the Apollo 
Club, John B. Archer, director. As _ its 
principal offering the quartet sang Or- 
lando Morgan’s delightful song cycle, “In 





FRANZ KOHLER AND HIS OBERLIN PUPILS 





BOYLE BALTIMORE RECITAL 


Pianist Wins Approval for Five of His 
Own Compositions 


BALTIMoRE, Noy. 4.—George F. Boyle, 
the pianist, gave the third of the series of 
recitals at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, on November 1, presenting a pro- 
gram of interesting works, which were 
played with a high degree of artistic ex- 
cellence. The large audience repeatedly 


Fairyland,” which was given an. artistic recalled him after each number. The Bee- 
presentation, augmented by the effective thoven Sonata in F Minor was played 
accompaniment of Edward Hearne. with beautiful effect and Schumann's 


Of the individual contributions the most 
appreciated were Agnes Kimball’s ex- 
pressive delivery of an aria from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,’ sung as an encore to the 
“Prayer,” from “Tosca”; the soprano’s 
singing of “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross; 
Marie Stone Langston in a splendid inter- 
pretation of “My Heart at Thy Sweet 








Papillons, op. 2, were given an animated 
performance. Mr. Boyle played a group 
of his own works, Berceuse, Serenade, 
Waltz ard Romance, which were received 
with great enthusiasm. He was compelled 
to repeat his Serenade. These works re- 
veal the composer in his happiest mood. 
The artist was most successful with the 


Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” Mr. Bach Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Croxton’s musicianly singing, particularly transcribed by Liszt; Tschaikowsky’s 
of Homer’s “How’s My Boy,” and Arthur Theme and Variations, op. 19, No. 6, and 
Hackett’s performance of “The Water Liszt’s “Eclogue.” At the conclusion of 


Peel,” with artistic finish, while the audi- 
ence greeted with cordiality the revival of 
a chorns from Mr. Archer’s light opera, 
“The Romany Maid.” 


October Concerts of Anna Case 





A series of most successful recitals was 
given by Anna Case, the young soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, dur- 


Franz Kohler (Last Figure to Right in Back Row) and His Oberlin Violin Class 


former concertmaster of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, a violinist who 
is well known in the concert field and who 
came here after the disbanding of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra as the head of the 
violin department of the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music, has been compelled 
to cancel most of his concert engagements 
for the present season because of the great 
number of pupils who are studying with 


as a teacher, with the result that the violin 
department of the college has grown until 
it has surpassed all previous records. Mr. 
Kohler has canceled in all eighteen recitals, 
not including those which he will play in 
Pittsburgh, Washington and Erie, Pa., and 
several in Oberlin. Among the pupils who 
have won success may be mentioned Au- 
tumn Hall, who has appeared with leading 
symphony orchestras and in recital in New 


Nymph,” Sonu the Morgan cycle. the final number, Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsodie, 
nder Mr. Archer’s efficient direction the ; , ° , i which was brilliantly played, he was re- 
‘chorus sang the old English song “John ERLIN, O., Nov. 4—Franz Kohler, concert field, he has been much in demand called again and again, and finally re- 


sponded with his own delightful composi- 
tion, “Morning.” W. J. R. 


William H. Pagdin Soloist with Jersey 
City Chorus 


A conspicuous success was won by Wil- 
liam H. Pagdin, the English tenor, in the 
performance of Haydn’s ‘ ‘Creation” given 
by the Emory Choral Club of Jersey City 


ee » erconmel ig: ager = ead him. York; Ruth Bowers, at present touring un- on November 2. Mr. Pagdin proved him- 
acon “+ n her po pone n 7 YH ke Since the advent of Mr. Kohler and the der Redpath management, and Ella Spin- self on this occasion an artist of un- 
anhesrance wo i a. on , eck , i “6 

Appearance wo . oS, & growing fame of several of his pupils who dler, head of the violin department at the doubted merit, his style and interpretation 


ettstown, N. J., before the Centenary Col- 














legiate Institute, and at Vassar College, have made names for themselves in the Washington, Pa., Seminary. ae: marked by a fine sense of oratorio 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where, with Charles tradition and bus iho — a resonant 
Gilbert Spross, she scored one of the most plays I cannot help singing. The nuns Carl Fiqué Ends Lecture Series with scant? wt cy vs. Ngee AP oe , — 
decided successes of her brilliant career. creep around and listen. Ah, I can sing “Schumann” Program ember he oy Peetin : SG ois 
At the conclusion of her recital there the Palestrina, too, but Wagner seldom oe ; ; the sain Ms rale 7 oo 
girls of the college assembled and serenad- reaches the convent; the sisters love the ‘The instructive series of lectures by Carl . o e. 
ed her, giving cheers and songs in her music. Elizabeth's Gebet from ‘Tann-  lique at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
honor. hauser’ is more in the atmosphere, but the came to a close on Tuesday of last week, 

She also appeared in Worcester, Mass., [Liebestod reaches their souls.” when Mr. Fique discussed “The Picturesque 
with the Oratorio Society, singing the solo an in Robert Schumann’s Piano Music. VICTOR 
part in Dvorak’s “Te Deum” and singing Edna Dunham Completes Tour of South Warm arnreciation was tendered by the 
the “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s “Norma” many hearers, charmed by the playing of 
and a group of songs. On this occasion, , Comepicuons ergy ais ona ange mi “Scenes from Childhood” and ‘The Car- 
too, her reception was emph; itic EEE of Edna _ = — youns  nival,” as well as by Mr. Fique’s eloquent 
cesifl and she wag applawded with no ht. American, soprano, on het pecent toWF presentation of his subject. Mr. Tig 
tle enthusiasm. "She also appeared UW —r Radcliffe the Washington manager. oe ptestonaty a pectuire On _— 
Raleigh, N. C., with Edward Lankow, the nec ?’ 7 = Ideas in the Olden Times,” or “Musical 





basso of the Boston Opera Company, shar- dai walea “Patin.” 0. ccomiilion. Wack. for Progress _ =o : nth, 
ing with him the approval of the large altz ——-™ «5 , ; Seventeenth anc ‘ighteenth Centuries. 
pe ha PI ars many singers, which she sang with rare Mr, Fiqué played John Kuhnau’s Sonata, September, October, 
skill. In Richmond, Va., Roanoke, Va., descriptive of the combat between David November 
Wagner Music in a Convent Newport, Va., Wilmington, N. C., and = anq Goliath, and a number of other illus- 


Among her offerings was the difficult Ar- 





Realism in the Sixteenth, 






































GARDNER LAMSON, Baritone 


THE SCHUBERT QUARTET 
EDWARD RECHLIN, Concert Organist 
ROYAL DADMUN, Basso Cantante 
RUSSELL GILBERT, Accompanist 








PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 1912-13 


MAUDE KLOTZ, Soprano 
KATHRYN PLATT GUNN, Violiniste 


KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, Dramatic Soprano 


INDIA WAELCHLI, Contralto 








ERNESTO YON SOLO Pianist 


Address: Hotel Bretton Hall, New York 





BARITONE 
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HISSEM 


JOHN FINNEGAN, Tenor 
ASHLEY ROPPS, Baritone 
JACQUES ROTHE, ’Cellist 
IRWIN HASSELL, Planist 
PAUL ROBERTS, Tenor 
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European Management; 


M. GILBURT 


90 Mildmay Park LONDON 
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Sung by MISS FLORENCE HINKLE 
“Music ef Hungery" 
By CELESTE D. HECKSHER 


Recent Perfermances in W + 


$e: Now Yee Deas, 16; March 29 Apsit ne ~ 


By the Same Compesern: 
GYPSY LULLABY; WHY ! LOVE 
THEE; PASTORAL LULLABY; 
SERENADE; L’ ANGE CARDIEN; 
NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT; 
Price 60 Cents each. 


H. W. GRAY OO. (NOVELLO & CO. 
21 East 17th Srreet New York 


HAMILTON 


Soprano 


TEACHER of 
SINGING 


Studio 26 
Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Bldg., New York 


*Phone 1274 Bryant 
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Laura Tolman 


Violoncellist 


Recitals Concerts 
For terms address: 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
$05 Fifth Ave., New York 


Byford Ryan 


THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
28 West 63d Street 3 22 








New York 





OSCAR SEAGLE 


Great American BARITONE 
In America, February to June, 1913 


Management - - R. E. JOHNSTON 
CHARLES L, WAGNER - Associate Manager 


Commercial Trust Bldg., N. W. Cor. Broadway and 4st St., N. Y. 
Paris Studio, 17 Rue Mozart 


GRAHAM REED 


BARITONE 


Oratorio, Recitals 
POUCH GALLERY 


Carl M. Roeder 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phone; 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone; 940 W. Melrose 


THE BROOKLYN 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


1. BATh GLASSON, - Conductor 
70 PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 
Engagements now booki for yo Be 

Management: WALTER R. ANDE 
5 West 38th Street, New York 
Crooklyn Office 82 Lewis Avenue 





BROOKLYN 








J. COURTLAND 


COOPER 


VOICE 


BERCHTESGADENERSTR. 35, 


wz. TORPADIE 


Voice Culture 


Studio 807-808 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


EDNA DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address, 131 W. 81st Street 
Tel. 9054 Schuyler, New York City 
Ww. L. se 406 Star rey Washington 
C., Telephone: Main 78 


;(GIDEON 


LECTURE RECITALS 


Composer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
$80 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Mass. 

















HADLEY DEVELOPS 
STRONG ORCHESTRA 


First Concert of San Francisco 
Body Reveals Growth of 


Various Choirs 


San Francisco, Oct. 28.—A fine orches- 
tral program brought out a vast throng to 
the Cort Theater on Friday afternoon, 
when Henry Hadley presented to San 
Francisco a fully developed orchestra. 
Mr. Hadley has pointed out the weak spots 
in the orchestra of last year and has built 
up the various choirs. The symphony was 
Dvorak’s “From the New World,” the 
Largo movement of which seemed to give 
the greatest amount of pleasure to the 
listeners, as Mr. Hadley emphasized its 
manifold beauties. 

The “Spanish Caprice,” of Rimsky- 
Korsakow, given for the first time in this 
city, was a splendid vehicle for the intro- 
duction of some of the new players. The 
audience was given an opportunity of 
hearing bits of solo work by Adolph 
Rosenbecker, the new concert master, to 
which there were harp accompaniments by 
Joseph Vito, the new harpist, and the flute 
passages by B. E. Puyans. In the sym- 
phony were heard the warm ’cello tones of 
Arthur Hadley, the new leader of the 
‘cellists. The orchestra is enriched by a 
most efficient violin section in which, how- 
ever, members of last year’s orchestra pre- 
dominate; in the Beethoven “Leonore” 
Overture, No. 3, it was a pleasure to hear 
the violins of the first section play with 
such fine precision. 

Sunday being the occasion for two mu- 
sical feasts, the Cort held a fair-sized au- 
dience on the lower floor, with two packed 
balconies for the first Popular Concert. 
The program included two movements 
from the Dvorak “New World” Sym- 
phony, the “Slav” March of Tschaikow- 
sky, in which Mr. Hadley gained some ef- 
fective climaxes, the “March of Homage,” 
Grieg, and the overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman.” Beatrice Fine, as soloist, was 
applauded warmly for her delivery of the 
aria, “Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” and 
the Strauss Viennese waltz, “Storielle del 
Bosco.” 

Mme. Johanna Gadski was unable to 
give more than one concert in San Fran- 
cisco on account of her crowded calendar, 
and when local concert-goers heard her on 
Sunday afternoon the program, nearly 
doubled by encores, was not sufficient to 
satisfy their love of the vocal art as dis- 
closed by this soprano. First lovely tones 
“Ritorna Vincitor” 





were heard in the 

from “Aida” and the “Suicidio” from 
“Gioconda,” with an extra number in Wag- 
ner’s “Dich Theure Halle.” Then a group 


of lieder from Schubert, Wolf, Franz and 
Strauss, through which the audience gave 
the closest and most interested attention. 
An English group which included a song 
of Edwin Schneider, Mme. Gadskis. ac- 
companist, charmed her audience even 
more. Most of these numbers were re- 
peated. 

The concert reached a climax when the 
singer rose to the dramatic heights of 
Wagner and sang the “Isolde” music and 
the “Cry of the Valkyries ;” the latter as an 
encore was twice repeated. Other encores 
with which Mme. Gadski graciously re- 


sopnded were the “Erlkonig” and “Annie 
Laurie.” 
The San Francisco Musical Club re- 


cently gave a program of the works of 
Liszt and Strauss. The Strauss numbers 
consisted of the E Flat Sonata for violin 
and piano, op. 18, played by Valesca 
Schorcht and Phyllida Ashley, and a group 
of songs sung by Mrs. Cecil W. Mark. 
Liszt was represented by piano selections 
given by Francis Buckland, songs by Mrs. 
A. J. Hill and a Hungarian Fantasie 
played by Mrs. Georg Kruger, with Georg 
Kruger playing the orchestral score. The 
accompanists were Mrs. R. N. Aylwin and 
Beatrice Clifford. 

At the Pacific Musical Society last week 
the Gustav Mahler Ensemble played the 


Schubert A Minor Quartet. Mrs. John 
McGraw, in~- piano numbers: Juniata 
Waterman, soprano, and Mrs. E. De Los 


Magee, contralto, completed the morning’s 
program. 

Haydn’s Sedsons was given by the 
serkeley Oratorio Society, at Berkeley, in 
the second concert of its first season. Un- 
der Paul Steindorff Haydn’s masterpiece 
was given a highly artistic performance. 
The volume of tone from the chorus of 
125, its splendid attack and regard for 
dynamic contrasts was most gratifying. 
The soloists who assisted in making the 
performance a success were Beatrice Fine, 
soprano; Howard Pratt, tenor, and Charles 
Robinson, bass. Mabel Hill Redfield pre- 
sided at the piano. R. S. 
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Transcontinental Tour of America, 1912-1913 


Management, Wolfgohn Bureau, 1 West 34th st... New York 
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PAULO GRUPPE | 


“One of the World’s Greatest ’Cellists”’ 


Management: 





Haensel & Jones, 














Aeolian Hall, New York 
Prima Donna Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera House 


vues AT DA 
New York 


Management : FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy St., Chicago 
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Recitals, Concerts 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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Instruction 


Studio, 866 sanateanded Hall, New York 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


"Syaghony 2% 


Already booked as soloist with the Boston S sony Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, ‘he Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of C icago, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and the 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
Third American Tour, January te May ist, 1913 Baldwin Piano Used 
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Director; CARLETON COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Northfield, Minnesota 

















SOPRANO. 
New York Studio —saturday and Monday 
15 West 36th Street 
Boston Studio—514 Pierce Building 
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est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
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ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 3525°% 


GREATEST LISZT INTERPRETER 
Under Direction of WILLIAM N. TYLER, Steinway Hall, New York 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 


Late Primo Basso Cantante with Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, New York 
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STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
SIBELIUS NOVELTY 


Enlightening Performance in 
Philadelphia of Finnish Com- 
poser’s Second Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 11, 1912. 


— Second Symphony of Jean Sibe- 
lius was the principal ortering on the 
program presented by Mr. Stokowski at 
last week’s Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and this great work of the 
Finnish composer, who had previously been 
made known to Philadelphia concert audi- 
ences through his tone poems, “The Swan 
of Tuonela” and “King Christian II,” was 
given an interpretation that lightened some 
of its mysticism and gave a revelation of 


its many profound beauties. Sibelius has 
marked national characteristics and, so to 
speak, is “close to the soil” in his music, so 
that his appeal is not yet universal, though 
there is no gainsaying the fact of his power 
to move and thrill and at times to charm 
with the allurement of real melody. His 
symphony has flashes of illuminative in- 
spiration, its passages of folk-song sim- 
plicity are delightful, and, even in _ its 
somberness and the lack of the qualities 
of clearness and coherence, there is a cer- 
tain rugged power and intensity of emo- 
tionalism that cannot fail to impress. Sibe- 
lius’s symphony, in fact, suggests a great 
painting, done somewhat in the impres- 
sionistic style, to obtain a proper view of 
which a certain perspective is essential, 
and the aid of such an illuminative ex- 
hibitor as Mr. Stokowski is decidedly ad- 
vantageous. The reading which he gives it 
serves to lighten its dark places and to 
relieve the suggestion of tedium that it 
may be said to possess. Other enjoyable 
features of last week’s program were 
Bizet’s suite, “L’Arlésienne,” No. 1, and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

The orchestra is announced to give a 
series of six popular concerts at the Acad- 
emy of Music, on Wednesday evenings, be- 
ginning November 20. Mr. Stokowski, as 
is his custom, is arranging the program 
for the entire series, the last concert to 
have as before a “request” program, but 
with new solo numbers. The soloist at 
the first concert will be Dorothy Gold- 
smith, pianist, who is just in her teens 
and still more or less of a child prodigy. 

More and more Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski are being drawn into the 
broader currents of Philadelphia life, and, 
beginning with this week, with the recep- 
tion at Andrew Wheeler’s town house, 
their formal introduction to inner circles 
of Philadelphia society will be made. At 
this reception one of the conspicuous ma- 
trons who will assist is Mrs. Edward T. 
Stotesbury, her appearance marking the 
special interest of the opera contingent in 
the good work of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation under the new conductor. 

Zipporah Rosenberg, dramatic soprano, 
pupil of Frederick Peakes, for many years 
one of the Quaker City’s leading vocal 
teachers, has been engaged as one of the 
soloists with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. On De- 
cember 9 Miss Rosenberg will give a re- 
cital in Griffith Hall, Philadelphia, with the 
assistance of Henry Lukens, pianist. An- 
other pupil of Mr. Peakes who is meeting 
with deserved success is Augusta Kohnle, 
contralto. iv ‘ 

Miguel Llobet, on a fleeting visit to this 
country from Paris, whither he will at 
once return, in the Orpheus Club rooms 





last Tuesday afternoon, before an audience 
especially invited by Paul Eno, of this city, 
to hear him, gave a noteworthy demonstra- 
tion of the qualities of the guitar as a solo 
instrument. This seraphic but little used 
instrument is not merely strummed by 
this picturesque young Spaniard, who is 
called “the world’s greatest guitarist,” but 
is played in a remarkably dextrous, artis- 
tic and sympathetic manner, that reveals 


its possibilities at the hands of a virtuoso. 


On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Llobet de- 
lighted an audience which included some of 
Philadelphia’s leading musicians and music 
critics with his wonderful execution of 
compositions by Chopin, Bach, Beethoven, 
Sor, Coste, and others. 

Paul Meyer, one of Philadelphia’s lead- 
ing violinists, was cordially received at a 
recital which he gave in Griffith Hall last 
Tuesday evening, his program consisting of 
three numbers—the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo, Kreisler’s arrangement of Tartini’s 
“Le Trille du Diable,” and the Symphonie 
Espagnole of Lalo. 

Thomas E. Evans, brother of Edwin 
Evans, the well-known baritone of this 
city, gave a luncheon at the Musical Art 
Club last Tuesday for Walter H. Hyde, the 
English tenor, formerly of Covent Garden, 


London, and the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, New York, now prominent in the 
cast of “Robin Hood,” and Frank Tours, 
the composer of “Mother o’ Mine” and 
other songs, who is musical director of the 
production. Other guests present were: 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, Stanley Addicks, 
Walter E. Hering, Edwin Evans, F. 
Avery Jones, Constantin Pope, John J. 
Donnelly, stage director of “Robin Hood,” 
and Charles O. Marquette. 

The Kneisel Quartet, which this season 
will make but three appearances in Phila- 
delphia, gave the first of its recitals at 
Witherspoon Hall last Friday evening, 
with an audience somewhat larger than 
usual. For many years the Kneisel players 
formed one of the most popular and most 
thoroughly appreciated of musical attrac- 
tions in this city, as they always are one of 
the best, but the manifold offerings of a 
musical nature have caused a falling off 
in their list of patrons, with the consequent 
curtailment in the number of recitals. The 
recital last Friday evening was noteworthy, 
with an exquisitely rendered program in- 
cluding Schubert’s G Major Quartet, theme 
and variations from Gliere’s Quartet in A 
Major, and the D. Major Quartet of César 
Franck. A: Ie’ Hs 











BARITONE GRANVILLE 


IN STIRRING RECITAL 





It is not often that a local baritone can 
so thoroughly convince an audience in re- 
cital as did Charles Norman Granville on 
Thursday evening of last week at A®olian 
Hall. Mr. Granville has been heard only 


infrequently during the past few years and 
his return to the field this season was aus- 
piciously made in this recital. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

I. “Gia il sole dal Gange,’’ Scarlatti; “Per la 
gloria d’adorarvi,” Bononcini; “Aria de Richard 
Ceeur de Lion,” “Grétry; “‘Romance de Joconde, 
Nicolo-lsouard. II. ‘‘Rastlose liebe,” Schubert; 
“Schone wiege meiner Leiden,” Schumann; 
“Madchen mit dem_rothen_Miundchen,” Franz; 
“Ich trage meine Minne,’”’ Strauss; ‘‘Himmlische 
Zeit,” Ries. III. “Chanson Bacchique” (Hamlet), 
Thomas; “The Goth’s Devotion,” Sinding; “Day- 
break,” Daniels; “A Widow. Bird Sate Mourning,” 
Lidgey; ‘“‘Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée,’”’ Spross. 
Composed for and dedicated to Mr. Granville. IV. 
“The Pretty Creature,’ Storace; “Here on the 
Brae,” Jordan; “Five and Twenty Sailor Men,” 
Coleridge-Taylor; “Philosophy,” Emmell; “Let 
Miss Lindy Pass’ (by request), Rogers. 

In the choice of his offerings Mr. Gran- 
ville displayed excellent judgment and the 
program was kept to a_ high standard 
throughout. The old Italian and French 
music, which calls 
for real ability in 
vocalization, was 
successfully handled 
by him and one was 
made to feel that 
he had put much 
careful study on it. 
As a lieder singer, 
too, he has qualifi- 
cations of a high 
order, which was 
made evident in the 
Schubert, Sc h u- 
mann and Ries 
songs, the latter 
being managed with 
a superb climax 
that rang clear and 
true, arousing ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. If _Thomas’s 
“Hamlet” is antiquated to-day it has the 
merit of providing baritones with a won- 
derfully effective song, the “Chanson Bac- 
chique,” which was presented in fitting 
French style, the peculiarly exultant char- 
acter of the music being interpreted with 
fine taste. Sinding’s “The Goth’s Devo- 
tion,” a splendid song, was done with dra- 
matic force and compelling intensity and 
led the way to the varied American and 
English group. 
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Of these Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Lor- 
raine, Lorraine, Lorrée,’ a_ setting of 
Charles Kingsley’s familiar poem, won the 
audience’s favor most pronouncedly. Mr. 
Spross’s presence at the piano added to 
the interest and the performance was a 
stirring one. At the conclusion Mr. Gran- 
ville shared the applause with the com- 
poser. Mabel Daniels’s “Daybreak” was re- 
peated, while in the songs of Lidgey, Jules 
Jordan, Coleridge-Taylor, Storace and 
Winthrop Rogers he scored heavily. The 
last mentioned he was obliged to repeat, 
giving it with true negro spirit. 

Mr. Granville’s art is indeed worthy of 
serious attention. He is a singer, primar- 
ily; the possessor of a high baritone voice 
of exceptionally fine quality, which he 
handles with consummate art, he also has 
the gift of giving the correct dramatic 


significance to a song. His work was ~ 


consistently artistic and with his recital he 
placed himself on record as one of the 
ablest of American baritones now before 
the public. 

Charles Gilbert Spross provided - piano 
accompaniments throughout the evening in 
his usual manner, each song receiving its 
proper background through his artistic 


playing. A. W. K. 


H. EVAN WILLIAMS 
BEGINS HIS TOUR 


Eminent Tenor Returns from 
Concerts in England— First 
Recital a Success 


H. Evan Williams returned from Europe 
on Wednesday morning of last week after 
spending six weeks abroad singing in a 
large number of concerts, the last of which 
was an appearance in the Chappell Ballad 
Concerts in Queen’s Hall, London, on Oc- 
tober 20. 

Mr. Williams’s first concert of his pres- 
ent tour was given in New Haven, Conn., 
on November 8, when he gave a song re- 


cital at the Lawn Club, assisted by Charles 
Gilbert Spross, pianist. 
The following was the program given: 
1 





Flower Song _ from 
“Carmen,” Bizet. 
2 


a. “The Pride of 
Youth,’ Chas. 
Seegar, Jr. 

b. “Ev'ry Kiss is a 
Song,” Massenet. 

c. “The Youth’s De: 
,arture to the 
Nar,’”’ Homer. 





a. “A Moonlight 
Song,’ Cadman. 

b. ‘‘My Lagan Love,” 
Hamilton Harty. 

ce “O Thou Billowy 
Harvest Field,” 
Rachmaninoff. 

4 





a. “June,”” Rummel. 
b. “A Spirit Flower,” 
Campbell-Tipton. 

c. “Ecstasy,’? Rummel. 


» 





H. Evan Williams 


“Fileland,” Von Fie- 
litz. 

In this program Mr. Williams demon- 
strated that his voice is better than it has 
ever been, the characteristically lovely 
quality, with its sensitiveness to the finest 
nuances being again in evidence. In its 
lower range Mr. Williams’s voice appeals 
with quite as much force as in his high 
range. His upper range had a delicacy 
coupled with a virility and warmth that at 
times held his audience spellbound. Not 
alone in the delicately pensive selections, 
like “A Moonlight Song,” did he excel, but 
in the full range of subjects approaching 
the intensely and sublimely dramatic was 
he at ease. 

Mr. Williams will give a recital in A®o- 
lian Hall, New York, on January 19. 





“MASKED BALL” REVIVED FOR RUFFO 


Baritone Reinforces Strong Impression Made at His Debut—Old 
Favorites Win New Victories in Opera of the Week in Phila- 
delphia—Several Newcomers in the Casts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 11, 1912. 


OLLOWING the great success which he 
achieved upon his first appearance in 
America, in the title role of “Rigoletto,” at 
the local Metropolitan on Monday evening 
of last week, Titta Ruffo made his second 
appearance Wednesday night in another 
Verdi opera, “The Masked Ball,” in which 
he was heard as Renato, and by the re- 
markable power and resonance of his voice 
and his refined vocalism gave decided em- 
phasis to the deep impression which he cre- 
ated at his début. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that Ruffo is one of the most 


notable singers heard here in many a 
season. 

While “The Masked Ball” is not the most 
interesting of Verdi’s operas it has many 
passages of great melodic beauty and dra- 
matic effectiveness, and its revival by Mr. 
Dippel this season is fully justified in the 
opportunity which it affords not only Mr. 
Ruffo, but several other leading singers of 
the company, including Giovanni Zenatello, 
who makes the part of Riccardo both vo- 
cally and in a dramatic sense one of his 
finest achievements. Mme. Gagliardi gave 
further evidence Wednesday of her distin- 
guished ability as a dramatic soprano, sing- 
ing with spirit and tonal beauty, marred 
only by a somewhat penetrating quality on 
the high notes, in full voice. The cast of 
“The Masked Ball” also included Maria 
Gay, who gave vigor and dramatic spirit, 
with great tonal beauty, to the part of U/- 
rica, the witch; Jenny Dufau, a jaunty and 
vocally felicitous Oscar, the page; Huber- 
deau, as Samuel; Scott, as Tommaso, and 
Nicolo Fossetta, as Silvano, with Cam- 
panini as conductor. 

At the matinée on Saturday afternoon a 


large audience listened to a repetition of 
“Rigoletto,” with Titta Ruffo for the sec- 
ond time in the title role, the work of this 
remarkable baritone again arousing great 
enthusiasm. Orville Harrold again ap- 
peared as the Duke, while the remainder of 
the cast was the same as at the previous 
performance, with the exception that Alice 
Zeppilli replaced Alma Gluck as Gilda, 
singing with admirable fluency and spark- 
ling brilliance of tone. The popular-price 
performance on Saturday evening was de- 
voted to “Carmen,” which was sung before 
a fair-sized and appreciative audience, 
Maria Gay repeating the characteristic in- 
terpretation of Carmen that she gave last 
season. In this rdle Miss Gay shows a 
great deal of individuality, doing things 
that no other singer heard here in the part 
has done, especially in the way of humor- 
ous touches, while vocally she gives it real 
distinction, the music exactly suiting her 
mezzo voice, which is notable for its range 
and the power and richness of the high 
tones. Charles Dalmorés made his first 
appearance this season, singing Don José 
splendidly, his voice being noticeably fresh, 
resonant and sympathetic, while he seemed 
in*excellent spirits and put life and vigor 
into his interpretation. Dufranne sang 
with his accustomed sonority of tone as 
Escamillo, though the popular Toreador 
song somehow is not one of his best 
achievements, and Henri Scott showed his 
unfailing artistic ability as Zuniga. An 
especially attractive feature was the Mi- 
caela of Helen Stanley, a new member of 
the company, whose charming personality, 
unaffected and intelligent acting and fluent 
use of a notably pure and sympathetic so- 
prano, made her interpretation one worthy 
of cordial praise. Edna Darch, as Fras- 
quita, and Margaret Keyes, as Mercedes, 
also deserved commendation, as did the 
dancing of Rosina Galli. 


[Continued on next page] 
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The opening performance of “Aida,” 
briefly reported in Musicat AMERICA last 
week, reached an average of high 
merit and in some _ respects was of 
notable excellence. The evening was 
in particular one of brilliant triumph 
for Mme. Gagliardi. It was no easy task 
for Mme. Gagliardi to come up to the ex- 
pectations of an audience which had <sead 
the glowing advance notices that referred 
to her as “the greatest dramatic soprano 
in the world.” It may at once be said, 
however, that, even if she did not entirely 
obliterate memories of other dramatic so- 
pranos who have been heard in this coun- 
try, the statuesque prima donna, who was 


making her bow to an Amer:can audience, 


at once met with cordial approval, steadily 
grew in the estimation of her listeners, 
and ere the conclusion of the performance 
had won a distinct triumph. 

In appearance Mme. Gagliardi is a 
woman of good height, rather imposing of 
personality and distinctly of the Italian 
type. The make-up traditional with the 
character of the captive Ethiopian princess 
is not particularly conducive to the reve- 
lation of female loveliness, and the new 
prima donna may be an even more at- 
tractive woman than she appeared to be on 
Thursday evening, under the mask of the 
walnut stain. In derortment and action 
she displays ease and self-possession, with 
marked ability as an actress, her pose and 
gestures being graceful, full of meaning 
and without exaggeration. This was not 
so much apparent when she first appeared 
as later in the evening, when she had rea- 
son to feel assured of the friendly attitude 
of the audience, and in the Nile scene, and 
in the final scene with Rhadames, in the 
crypt of the temple, she showed excellent 
dramatic powers and sympathetic appeal. 
Vocaliy, Mme. Gagliardi is a generously 
endowed and admirably trained artist. 
Her voice is not of great volume, though 
entirely adequate to the requirements of 
the most exacting demands upon it, but it 
impresses with the clear, vibrant quality 
of tone, of considerable warmth in the 
lower part, at its best-in the middle regis- 
ter, where it is unusually full and sympa- 
thetic, and of a bell-like penetrating qual- 
ity in its upper flights. At the top, if 
slightly forced, it has the suggestion of 
shrillness, but is pure, sweet and appeal- 
ing in mezza voce. 

In the person of Icilio Calleja_ the 
“Aida” audience beheld a young man of 
good height, well built and somewhat am- 
ple of girth, who impressed favorably with 
his good looks, easy poise and lack of un- 
due striving for effect. His Rhadames 
possessed not a little of genuine feeling 
and emotion. 

There was a_ cordial welcome for 
Eleanora de Cisneros, as Ammeris, a part 
which she realizes not only in regalness of 
appearance and manner and in the gor- 
geousness of her costuming but which vo- 
cally she also fills in a fitting manner. 

As Amonasro, Sammarco once more 
gave evidence of his splendid dramatic 
ability and richness of voice, his fine bari- 
tone never having been in better condition, 
while he sang with the artistic finish which 
he never fails to display. The Kamfis of 
Henri Scott, while not one of his most 
important rdles, showed this popular Phil- 
adelphia basso to good advantage, his 
sonorous tones giving impressive expres- 
sion to the measures allotted to the High 
Priest. Huberdeau had royal dignity as 
the King. The chorus gave excellent ac- 
count of itself, particularly good being the 
work of the male choristers in the temple 
scene, and the ballet was an attractive 
feature, the twenty-two dancers being led 
by Julie Hadok, the new premiére, who, 
with her slender, girlish figure, showed 
supple grace and abandon. ‘The opera was 
magnificently mounted, Mr. Dippel having 
gone quite the spectacular “limit” in his 
gorgeous staging of the famous scene of 
the “triumphal return.” 

The November 2 revival of Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut”—presented for the 
first time by the Philadephia-Chicago Com- 
pany—proved an event of unusual interest 
and distinction, even though the audience 
was deplorably small in numbers. The 


music of Puccini in this opera is so color- 
ful, so melodious, so appropriate in theme 
and style to the pathetic story unfolded in 
the fairly comprehensive libretto arranged 
from the famous story of Abbé Prévost, 
that the opera deserves to have in the mod- 
ern répertoire a place as firmly established 
as “La Boheme” or “Madama Butterfly.” 
In the revival. here the beautiful and 
appealing qualities of the music and the 
potency of the story were emphasized by 
the excellent interpretation given under the 
direction of Campanini, with a_ notable 
cast, including Carolina White, making her 
first appearance this season, as Manon; 
Giovanni Zenatello, who made his _ re- 
entry as a member of the local company, 
as Des Grieux, and Mario Sammarco, as 
Lescaut. Miss White was a_ beautiful 
Manon, especially dazzling in the white 
wig and court costume of the second act, 
and her voice seems more lovely than ever. 
Her Manon is charming in its coquetry, 
in the earlier scenes of the opera, and 
later, when the wayward girl is deported 
to America, most moving in its pathos. 
Zenatello was in better voice than ever, 
singing with renewed certainty and flu- 
ency, his resonant, sympathetic tones un- 
der complete control, and evincing those 
sterling: qualities which have constantly 
endeared him to his American audiences. 
In his acting Zenatello was effective and in 
the tragic third act and the pathetic scene 
between the lovers in the desert waste, of 
which Mr. Dippel has made a wonderfully 
realistic stage picture, he and Miss White 
worked admirably together in a manner 
that moved many in the audience to tears. 
Sammarco gave further evidence of his 
authority, both as actor and singer, in the 
part of the mercenary Lescaut, and in 
smaller parts Vittoria Trevisan, a new- 
comer, with an excellent voice and very 
evident artistic qualifications, as Geronte; 
Edmund Warnery, as ever finished both 


vocally and in acting, as the dancing mas- * 


ter; Venturini, as the lamplighter; Frank 
Preisch, as the landlord and Fossetta and 
Nicolay added to the success of a notable 
performance, while a special word of. 
praise must be given Rubv Heyl, who 
made her début as the leader of the mad- 
rigal singers, and whose few measures were 
so well sung, in a mezzo voice of pure, 
rich and sympathetic quality, that even with 
so little opportunity she scored a genuine 
success. To Mr. Campanini the highest 
praise must be given. 

In the first popular-priced ‘erform- 
ance “Tales of Hoffman’ did not at- 
tract a large audience, but there was 
much to enjoy and no little enthusiasm 
manifested. Warnery, while his voice 
lacks the dramatic quality, is at all times 
the finished artist, distinctly the poet and 
the musician in his artistic make-up, and 
his interpretation of Hoffmann won de- 
served admiration. Hector Dufranne be- 
ing indisposed, Armand Crabbé appeared 
as Coppelius and Dapertutto, and Mr. 
Huberdeau as Dr. Miracle, both coming 
well up to all requirements; Nicolay was 
the competent Spalanzani, and Daddi was 
again very amusing as Cochenille and 
Franz. Jenny Dufau sang fluently the 
florid part. of Olympia, Marie Cavan was 
a statuesque and vocally ethcient Giulietia 
and Ruby Heyl deepened the favorable im- 
pression made at the afternoon perform- 
ance of “Manon Lescaut.” 

Two interesting first appearances were 
made by Edna Darch, a dramatic soprano 
of rarely beautiful voice and attractive- 
ness of personality, who scored a notable 
success as Antonia, the frail singer of the 
last act, and Margaret Keyes, whose fine 
contralto, full, rich and of an unusually 
sympathetic quality, was heard with fine 
effect in the few measures allotted to the 
mother of Antonia, as supposed to be sung 
by her spirit from the picture frame. Both 
Miss Darch and Miss Keyes are artists 
whose further appearances will be awaited 
with interest. Miss Darch, who, although 
an American girl, has won most of her 
triumphs abroad, gave evidence that it will 
not take her long to become a favorite 
with American audiences, her voice having 
purity and sweetness of tone, with that 
rare voluptuous smoothness of quality that 
is perhaps best described as “velvety.” 

ARTHUR L. Tusss. 


R.E. JOHNSTON 


CHARLES L. WACNER, Associate Manager 
BROADWAY AND FORTY-FIRST STREET 
(Commercia' Trust Buliding) NEW YORK 
SEASON, 1912-1913 
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DEFENDS PARIS WAGNER PRODUCTIONS 





English Authority Finds the Right Spirit in Performances at the Paris 
Opera— Particular Praise for French Enunciation 





Inquiries relating to music matters, 
whereabouts of friends and music per- 
sonalities, introductions to teachers 
and musicians, and general information 
may be addressed to our Paris Bureau, 
to which also mail may be sent. All 
such services are free of charge. 











Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Njel, Paris, 
October 27, 1912. 


HE standard of Wagnerian perform- 
ances at the Paris Opéra has at times 
been adversely criticized, often with some 
justice, but on many occasions the critics 
have seemed unnecessarily harsh. The 
presence in Paris of Basil Crump, the Wag- 
nerian tenor, lecturer and writer of wide 
fame, and a recognized authority on Wag- 
nerian topics, suggested an interview of 
particular interest in this connection. 

“Wagner productions at the Paris Opéra 
have much improved in the last ten years,” 
said Mr. Crump to the correspondent of 
MusicaL America. “Messager controls a 
magnificent orchestra with great judgment 
and that true feeling for the Wagnerian 
‘swing’ and tempi so seldom found in mu- 
sicians not trained at ssayreuth. In ‘Sieg- 
fried’ I noted how carefully he kept down 
the orchestra to prevent its overpowering 
the singers—a thing difficult to achieve 
where the orchestra is not sunk and hooded 
as at Bayreuth and Munich. 

“The acting is not always up to the stan- 
dard one expects from French artists and 
lacks that close attention to movement and 
gesture, in time with music, which is so 
effective in the Bayreuth training. But tle 
enunciation is the best I have heard any- 
where and fully justifies the claim that 
Paris is the best school of enunciation :n 
the world. It is also most satisfactory to 
find the most difficult of Wagner’s works 
produced entirely by French artists in the 
French language. Thanks to their enuncia- 
tion and their forward vocal productions, 
even a foreigner, not fluent in the language, 
can understand almost everything. 


Better Translations Needed 


“But better translations are needed in 
French as in English. In England and 
America the highest class Wagner produc- 
tions are given with German conductors 
and largely with imported artists. The re- 
sult is a musical performance interesting 
to Wagner devotees and music lovers but 
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of no more value dramatically to the public 
at large than Shakespeare in English at the 
Comédie Francaise. In Germany Shake- 


speare is the leading dramatist, but always 
in German, not in English. 

“IT have lately seen a somewhat uneven 
performance of ‘Siegfried,’ a very conven- 
tional one of ‘Lohengrin,’ with the usual 





In collaboration with Mrs. Leighton 
Cleather Mr. Crump gave concert lectures 
with lantern views on Wagnerian dramas 
all over America, Great Britain and parts 
of the Continent between 1897 and 1902. 
These were followed by a series of hand- 
books embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions of his works. 


As a singer Basil Crump has made a 
close study of Wagner’s special ideas and 
compared them with the vocal teaching of 
different countries. 

“The English and Germans speak and 
sing too much in their throat,” he remarked 
to his interviewer, “and the Italians are 





Basil Crump, the English Wagnerian Tenor and Lecturer 


répertoire: defects and a remarkably good 
one of ‘Die Meistersinger.’ As a native 
achievement this last certainly could not be 
equaled outside of Germany.” 

Basil Crump is a leading English au- 
thority on Wagner. He is a founder and 
the first honorary secretary of the “Wag- 
ner Association,” of which Louis N. Parker, 
the dramatic author, is president. He suc- 
ceeded his father, the late F. O. Crump, 
Q. C., as editor of the Law Times, Lon- 
don, which function he filled for more than 
ten years; he is also a member of the Eng- 
lish bar, and a musical and dramatic critic 
with a large following, specially for Wag- 
ner, on Field and Queen. 

Mr. Crump has a keen eye for Wag- 
nerian talent in singers, and being well 
known to the Wagner family at Bayreuth— 
where singers are heard on his recom- 
mendation—has introduced several artists 
there. One of these, an American soprano, 
sang two leading parts at the last two fes- 
tivals. 


too devoted to their own operatic style and 
the cultivation of tone for its own sake. 
In the latest French principles, however, I 
find that forward production and insistence 
on clear enunciation which Wagner de- 
manded and himself used when giving illus- 
trations at the rehearsals of 1876 at Bay- 
reuth.” 

Visiting Italy to recover from overwork 
Mr. Crump found that his voice, supposed 
in England to be light bass and, therefore, 
not seriously cultivated, was, in reality, a 
baritone of wide range and rich coloring; 
in fact, many experts have classed it as a 
dramatic tenor specially suitable for certain 
Wagner parts. Becoming deeply interested 
in the search for methods most nearly ap- 
proaching Wagner’s requirements he left 
Italy and finally discovered what he was 
seeking in the latest French systems. 

Mr. Crump has resigned his literary work 
in England and intends to devote himself 
entirely to Wagnerian work for the future. 

DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





Brooklyn Soprano Scores Success in 
Rome Operatic Premiére 


Rome, Nov. 9.—Laya Machat, a soprano, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., scored an emphatic suc- 
cess to-night in the first performance of 
Marsick’s one-act opera, “The Corsican 
Vendetta,” at the Adriano Theater. She 
was encored numerous times and called to 
the footlights with the composer. Her 
voice was clear and smooth and splendidly 
trained. 

Albany Baritone Pleases Paris 

Paris, Nov. 9.—Frederick Hoffman, bari- 
tone, of Albany, N. Y., impressed a Paris 
audience with the sweetness and sympa- 
thetic quality of his voice at his recent ap- 
pearance here. He uses his voice artis- 
tically. Mr. Hoffman belong to a family 
of which all the members are musicians, 
his sisters being in Berlin pursuing their 
studies at the present time. 
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Southern Tour for Mr. Ropps 


Ashley Ropps, bass baritone, will under- 
take a Southern tour in the early part of 
December. Among his engagements will be 
recitals at Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Bridgewater College, Va. Mr. Ropps 
will also fill several engagements with 1m- 
portant societies in New York, Brooklyn 
and the East before going South. 


MME. DIMITRIEFF IN 
A RECITAL OF SONGS 


Russian Soprano Includes Ameri- 
can Compositions in Aolian 
Hall Program 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
gave a recital of songs in A£olian Hall last 
Sunday evening. The program was as 
follows: ) 


“Die Nacht,” Richard Strauss; “Die Berg- 
stimme,” Hein. Bienstock; ‘‘Heure Vécue,’” Mas- 
senet; ‘Vieille Chanson,’ Bizet; “En passant par 
la Lorraine” om Song), Arcadet; “Had I 
Known That,’ Tschaikowsky; ‘‘What Happiness,” 
Davidoff; ‘“‘The Heaven’s Dew,” M. Gnessin; 
“Hopak,”” M. Moussorgsky; “The Bare Tree,” 
Jean Sibelius; “Lullaby” (from the opera ‘“Har- 
old’), E. Napravnick; “Song of Shepherd Leh!” 
(from the opera ‘“Snegourotchka’’), Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “‘The Lights Were Out,” Tschaikowsky ; 
“Oriental Romance,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “She 
W as Mine,” A. Gretchaninoft; “Let Us Live,”’ R. 
Gliére; ‘Stella Amoris,”’ Kurt Schindler; “Expecta- 
tion,”” Alexander Russeli; ‘The Shadow,” “Dreamy 
Wonderful Summer Night,” Henry Hadley; “The 
Return of Spring,” A. Walter Kramer; “We Two 
logether,”’ Marshall Kernochan. 


By dint of encores and repetitions the 

program was increased considerably fur- 
ther, with the result that it lasted well 
over two hours. The pleasure of the au- 
dience over Mme. Dimitrieff’s work was, 
however, unbounded throughout the course 
of the evening. She was in splendid voice. 
[his fact, combined with her interpreta- 
tive abilities, afforded her hearers no end 
of pleasure. 
_ Mme. Dimitrieff is thoroughly at home 
in French, German and English songs and 
she gave ample illustration of this during 
the evening. Yet she affords the greatest 
pleasure, perhaps, in Russian numbers. 
"hese she sings with so complete an un- 
derstanding of their spirit and with so 
much skill in conveying this spirit to her 
audience that the inability to understand 
the Russian texts neither detracts from 
the enjoyment of them nor impresses one 
as a serious drawback. Many of these 
Russian songs were of much interest both 
from the standpoint of sheer musical 
beauty and their potency as mood pictures. 
The soprano was especially successful in 
Moussorgsky’s wild ‘“Hopak,” in the Finn- 
ish Sibelius’s powerful but somber “The 
Bare Tree,” in Rimsky-Korsakow’s charm- 
ing “Song of Lehl” and in his exotic 
“Oriental Song.” She delineated their joy, 
their melancholy or their deep sadness to 
line purpose. 

The American group was replete with 
material of interest. Kurt Schindler’s 
“Stella Amoris,” like a medieval folk song 
in some of its characteristics, was well 
liked, as were Alexander Russell’s Tris- 
tanesque “Expectation” and Marshall Ker- 
nochan’s impressive “We Two Together.” 
The audience insisted upon a repetition of 
A. Walter Kramer’s fresh, impulsive and 
melodious “Return of Spring,” with its 
brilliant and highly effective vocal climax 
at the close. Mme. Dimitrieff sang it 
rousingly. The accompaniments were well 
played by Bethune Grigor. , rm. F. FP. 


Maurice Ravel is writing a concerto for 
the pianoforte on Basque motives. 
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MME. OLITZKA’S CHICAGO RECITAL 


Contralto Displays Ingratiating Qualities in Annual Program of Songs 
—A Stirring Concert by the Singverein—-Mr. Bispham Wins 
Approval—Horatio Connell’s Success at Evanston 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 12, 1912. 


N Sunday afternoon Mme. Rosa 

Olitzka gave her annual concert in 

the Studebaker. Her program was made 

up of numbers which she had not before 
sung in Chicago. 

After the opening in Gounod’s “Stances 
de Sapho” there was a Schubert group of 
“Die Stadt,” “Der Tod und das Madchen,” 
and “Geheimnis,”’ the Schumann “Auf- 
trage” and Arthur Hochmann’s “Der Gott- 
sucher.” The Brahms “Von ewiger Liebe” 


afforded a ray of relief from the dramatic 
intensity of the preceding numbers, and it 
was sung with admirable artistry, and, in 
fact, her phrasing throughout was above 
reproach. Immediately following was 
Tschaikowsky’s sombre “Die Nacht” and 
a pair of exquisite Grieg lyrics. The late 
Frances Allisten was represented by two 
characteristically dramatic songs in Eng- 
lish, “The Night Long Tryst,” and “High 
o’er the Hill.” There were other numbers, 
too, and encores and billows of flowers, 
which threatened to swamp not only the 
piano, but ‘the pianist as well,, A word 
should not be forgotten in appreciation of 
the superlative work of Leon Bloom, as 
accompanist. 


Singverein’s First Concert 


The opening of the season with the 
Chicago Singverein under the direction of 
William Boeppler occured on Thursday 
evening of last week in Orchestra Hall 
with Mme. Rappold as the chief attraction, 
and with a very short program of added 


numbers by the A Capella Choir of the 
Singverein. There is absolutely no deny- 
ing the wonderful results in choral sing- 
ing which were achieved by the forces 
under the authoritative baton of Mr. Boep- 
pler, even though one might say that the 
material itself was far from promising. 
The unanimity of response at the ending 
as well as the beginning of phrases was 
wonderfully effective, but the pianissimos 
of the sort that you feel even before you 
hear, with crescendos built up under in- 
flexible restraint, were thrilling in the ex- 
treme. 

A final number, twice encored, Thomas 
Koschat’s “Verlassen,” was so full of 
humor that it became visibly infectious. 
From the sample it is evident that here- 
after Chicago will find in Mr. Boeppler’s 
aggregation a force with which to reckon. 


Bispham and Mrs. Downing 


In the new Fine Arts Theater at the 
same time David Bispham was. holding 
forth before a “sold-out” house in,a pro- 
gram of English songs and readings. With 
Harry M. Gilbert at the piano, Mr. Bispham 
gave three groups of classical and _tradi- 
tional songs, besides his wonderful char- 
acterization of Poe’s “Raven,” with inci- 
dental music by Mr. Bispham’s own dis- 
covery, Arthur Bergh. The latter half of 
the program was devoted to the musical 
works of Lulu Jones-Downing, consisting 
of four songs, “How Do I Love Thee,” 
“IT Love My Jean,” “Sad Memories” and 
“June,” and two recitations, Cecil Fan- 
ning’s “Pipes of Pan” and James P. 
Whedon’s “Because of Thee,” both with 
incidental music, in all of which he was 
accompanied by the composer, who was, in 
fact, the prime mover in this presentation 
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of Mr. Bispham to an exceedingly musical 
audience which taxed*the capacitv of the 
theater. 


Horatio Connell in Evanston 


Still a third musical event of Thursday 
evening worthy of special chronicling: was 
the appearance of Horatio Connell on the 
second artists’ program of the North- 
western University School of Music, in 
Music Hall on University Place. The pro- 
gram was especially appropriate from an 
educational standpoint and gave full scope 
to the musicianship of the interpreter. The 
first group opened with an aria from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” containing also Bee- 
thoven; Paisiello and Mozart, followed by 
an especially significant Schubert group 
made up of “Friihlingstraum,” “Wohin,” 
“Huntsman, Rest,” and “Aufenthalt.” 
Franz and: Strauss were represented by 
two each, the highest dramatic climax 
reached in the “Heimliche aufforderung.” 
A closing group of old English songs in- 
cluded Loewe’s “Tom the Rhymer”; “The 
Foggy Dew,” from the Irish; “Alone Upon 
the Housetops,” by Galloway, and “Simon 
the Cellarer,” by Hatton. Mr. Connell was 
greeted with liberal applause, of the kind 
which betokened the utmost of sincerity 
and intelligent appreciation. Mr. Connell 
appeared a few days previous in Mil- 
waukee, singing Wolf-Ferrari’s “New 
Life’ with the Musikverein under Con- 
ductor Zeitz, whose chorus was supported 
by the Thomas Orchestra from Chicago. 
This was a re-engagement from last year, 
when Mr. Connell appeared in the same 
part with such success. 


On Saturday afternoon Karlton Hackett 
gave the first of a series of three lectures 
on opera in Kimball Hall, under the 
auspices of the American Conservatory of 
Music. The first lecture dealt with Italian 
opera, while the remaining two will be 
devoted to French and German. 

The first of a series of opera musicales 
given under the auspices of the Women’s 
Athletic Club by Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
with the assistance of Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer, on last Tuesday morning was de- 
voted to Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” which is announced among the 
novelties of the Chicago opera season. 

Monday afternoon of last week was the 
President’s reception of the Amateur 
Musical Club, and addresses were made by 
George Upton, Frederick Root, Felix 
Borowski and Glen Dillard Gunn. Carolyn 
Cone was presented in the Liszt Sonata 
“Petrarca,” and the Study in D Flat, in 
both of which she manifested an ample 
technical mastery and musicianly intuitions. 

At the Sunday night orchestra concerts 
in the auditorium of Sinai Temple 
under the direction of Arthur Dunham 
there has been a continuous growth in 
attendance until this last week several 
hundred were turned away under orders 
from the fire department. This means an 
attendance of practically 3,000 persons. In 
addition to the numbers by the orchestra 
Mr. Dunham played the Toccata from-the 
Fifth Organ Symphony on the big Casa- 
vant instrument and Helen Buckley Lee, 
soprano, sang an aria from “Mignon,” be- 
sides a group of three songs in English. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





ZIMBALIST A FINER 
ARTIST THAN EYER 


Violinist Reveals Increased Matur- 
ity and Distinction in First 
New York Recital 


It speaks volumes for the potency of 
Efrem Zimbalist’s art that the large audi- 
ence which attended his first recital of the 
season last Tuesday afternoon did not al- 
low the mephitic and shockingly oppressive 
atmosphere of Carnegie Hall to interfere 
in the least with the intensity of its en- 
thusiasm. In spite of the hothouse tem- 
perature the Russian violinist was applaud- 
ed to the echo and with a fervor that in- 


creased as the afternoon wore on. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s program was commen- 
surate in interest with the excellence of 
his playing. It consisted of the Bach- 
Schumann B Minor “Sarabande and 
Double,” Brahms’s D Minor Sonata, Vival- 
di’s A Minor Concerto, Cyril Scott’s “Cher- 
ry Ripe,” “Irish Song” and “Dance,” “Hu- 
bay’s “Scene from the Czardas” and Mr. 
Zimbalist’s own “Orientale’ and “Russian.” 
The Bach and the Vivaldi were played with 
organ accompaniment. 

Mr. Zimbalist returns to America an 
even bigger artist than he left it last year. 
He plays with more maturity, breadth and 
distinction than he used to. This he proved 
in the Bach, Brahms and Vivaldi works, 
all of which he delivered with nobility, re- 
pose and true depth of feeling. His tone 
is smooth and silvery, he shows perfect 
taste in phrasing and exactness of intona- 
tion. His technical perfection and ripeness 
of musicianship are apparent in everything 
he does. His hearers were especially de- 
lighted with his Bach and his performance 
of the Vivaldi Concerto—a work almost 
worthy of Bach. 

The Scott pieces have many interesting 
details and Mr. Zimbalist’s two pieces dis- 
close his inventive faculties and charm of 
fancy in a very agreeable light. They were 
deliciously played and delightedly received. 

The piano accompaniments were very ca- 
pably handled by Eugene Lutsky and Frank 





Sealy managed the organ passages in the 
Bach and the Vivaldi to good —.. 
eS 2 


Other critical comments: 


Mr. Zimbalist’s art is as sane as ever; his 
technic as _ sure. His tone is a never-ending 
marvel of richness, breadth and mellow beauty. 
He is one of the most worthy of the violinists 
now before the public.—The Times. 


Seldom, if ever, has Zimbalist drawn tones so 
dripping with honey from the strings of his price- 
less instrument. Seldom, if ever, has he spun 
the spell of his magic with such flawless delicacy, 
with such captivating grace.—The Press. 


_Throughout the entertainment Mr. Zimbalist 
displayed that ravishing quality of tone which is 
one of the features of his violin playing. But the 
breadth of his style in the earlier numbers and 
the dainty elegance of his performance of such 
foes as those of Scott also brought delight to 
is hearers.—The Sun, 
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CORDIAL RECEPTION FOR MISS LOEFFLER 


Soprano Exhibits Artistry in Vary- 
ing Schools of Song Composition 
at Recital 


Certainly Emma Loeffler, the soprano, 
could have had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the enthusiastic reception that was 
tendered her when she appeared in a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening 
of last week. She was applauded with the 
utmost generosity after every song, was 


obliged to repeat several of them as well 
as to add some extra numbers and toward 


the middle of the recital received flowers, 
the profusion of which would have done 


honor to a Sembrich or a Gadski. Mme. 
Loeffler’s work was worthy of this tribute. 
The task which she had set herself was 
not of the easiest. Her program was very 
long and it was made up of songs often 
contrasting strikingly and exactingly in 
emotional character. It follows in detail: 


“Traum durch die Dammerung,”’ Strauss; ‘Frii- 
lingsfluten,’?’ Rachmaninoff; “Es blinkt der Tau,” 
Rubinstein; ““Pleurez mes Yeux’”—Aria from “‘Le 
Cid,” Massenet; ‘“‘Souvenir,’”’ Goring Thomas; 
“Chére Nuit,’ Bacheler; ‘‘L’Heure Exquise,’”’ Rey- 
naldo Hahn; ‘‘Mattinata,’ Tosti; ‘‘Le Baiser,” 
Artaud; “Les Aijiles Inutiles,” Artaud; Grand 
Scene du Mancenillier from “L’Africaine,” Mey- 
erbeer; ‘My Hame is Where the Heather Blooms,” 
De Koven; “Laddie,” Thayer; “A Slumber Song,” 
Howard C, Gilmour; ‘Enchantment,’ Newhaus; 
“Ah Love But a Day,” Beach; “The Danza,” 
Chadwick; “Morgen Hymne,” Henschel; ‘“Verbor- 
genheit,” Wolf; “Gesang Weyla’s,” Wolf; “O 
wiisst ich doch den Weg zuriick,” Brahms; “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” Tschaikowsky; Rezia’s 
Aria from “Oberon.” 


Mme. Loeffler entered successfully into 
the moods of the various numbers and dis- 
closed their content to good purpose. Her 
enunciation, whether in English, German, 
French or Italian, is quite remarkable. Her 
voice was at its best last week. It is a 
voice of many alluring qualities, particu- 
larly in its medium and lower registers. 
Though her range and the nature of her 
head tones stamp her undeniably as a so- 
prano, the lower tones and many of the 
medium ones have a richness and a warmth 





t 

Emma Loeffler, the Gifted Soprano, Who 
Gave a Recital in New York Last 
Week 


of timbre that strongly suggest the con- 
tralto. 

Mme. Loeffler sang Rubinstein’s lovely 
“Es Blinkt der Tau” with refined sentiment 
and smoothness of legato. Excellent for 
the same reasons were Bachelet’s “Chére 
Nuit” and Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise.” The 
audience was pleased with her performance 
of Howard Gilmour’s “Slumber Song” to 
the extent of asking her to repeat it twice. 
She gave Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt” with due appreciation of 
its depth of poignant melancholy, while the 
Massenet, Meyerbeer and Weber arias tes- 
tified as to the singer’s command of the 
more forcible dramatic style of delivery. 

Maurice Lafarge played the accompani- 
ments with discretion and good taste. 

nH. F. P. 











RAVEL’S SUITE—A MUSICAL STUDY OF CHILD LIFE 





OINCIDENT with the first perform- 
ance of Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite 
by the Damrosch Orchestra, last week, 
Kitty Cheatham announces that she has se- 
cured this composition for her recitals with 
orchestra. Speaking to a MusicaL AMERICA 
representative regarding Mr. Damrosch’s 
presentation of the suite, Miss 
Cheatham said: 


Ravel 


“Nothing could have been more masterly 
than the spirit with which Mr. Damrosch 
brought out—not only all that Ravel has 
said, but also what he did not say. There 
did not seem to me to be one point of the 
tremendous detail involved in this suite 
which Mr. Damrosch neglected to bring 
out. This was particularly remarkable as 
such art is perhaps best suited to small 
canvas, but Ravel’s,great sense of humor 

and his definite expression of it and of 
the other ‘Fairy’ qualities, which the atmos- 
phere of this suite demand, prevent his 
ever expressing a sort of vague aimless- 
ness, which is sometimes the case with 
other so-called ‘modernists’—less strong 
minded. He is never childish, but always 
childlike in this particular work. 

“Of course the word ‘childlike’ is always 
open to various definitions, dependent 
wholly upon an individual point of view. 
All simplicity is so profound that it is 
always startling certain phases of con- 
sciousness. 

“Walter Pritchard Eaton has collaborated 
with me in the translation and adaptation 
of the Seventeenth Century Fairy Tales of 
Pleeault Madam d’Auluoy and Madam 
Leprince de Blaumont as he did in the 
Hoffmann Fairy Tales, which inspired 
Tschaikowsky to write his ‘Nut Cracker’ 
Suite. You will remember that I brought 
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them out last March with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
Mme. d’Auluoy’s ‘Serpentine vert’ is a 
most ‘wondrous’ tale. The adventures of 
the little Princess before she becomes 
‘L’Imperatrice des Pagodes and has her 
daily diversion by the tiny orchestra of 
pagodines, with their appropriately minia- 
ture instruments of nut shells, is fascinat- 


ing. It is perhaps not generally know that 
when the ‘Suite Enfantine’ was written (for 
the piano for four hands) Ravel demanded 
that children’s hands should play it. 

“It is possible that I may use one or 
two of the numbers separately on my Xmas 
program here, at the Lyceum Theater. It 
has been my privilege to find and bring 
out, on my annual holiday program here, 
almost 300 songs and stories for young 
people from the German, Russian, French, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch and 
other foreign sources, in addition to the 
American and English musicians and 
writers I have drawn from.” 


TRIBUTE TO LOCAL MUSICIANS 





Mme. Powell Gives Recital for St. 
Joseph Symphony Orchestra Members 


St. JosepH, Mo., Nov. 11.—before her 
public recital at the Lyceum Theater on 
Wednesday night Maud Powell, the cele- 
brated violinist, paid a nice tribute to local 
professional musicians, whose duties at 
various hotels and theaters prevented them 
from hearing the evening program, by giv- 
ing them a complimentary recital in the 
morning. The audience included about 
fifty men. 

The audience was highly appreciative. 
No professional has ever done a more 
gracious act here, and, indeed, Mme. 
Powell herself has never done anything 
just like it before. She came here under 
the local management of Frederick Row- 
ley, and when she heard him tell of the 
symphony orchestra which he has organ- 
ized among St. Joseph musicians she was 
enthusiastic over their work and consented 
to show her appreciation. The men of the 
orchestra, most of whom are employed in 
the afternoon and evening playing light 
music, have for many months given up a 
number of mornings out of each week to 
work together on compositions that will 
advance their musicianship. They pre- 
sented to Mme. Powell, in token of her 
kindness to them, a set of gold cuff buttons 
with brooch to match. 


Sembrich Cancels Richmond Engage- 
ment 


RicH MOND, Va., Nov. 11.—Because of a 
severe cold contracted through the change 
in climate incident to her travels, Mme. 
Sembrich was forced to cancel her engage- 
ment to sing to-night at the City Audito- 
rium. It is not expected that her indispo- 
sition will be of long duration. 


'Cellist Van Vliet in Indiana Recital 


LAFAYETTE, INp., Nov. 12.—The series of 
local concerts under the auspices of Lena 
M. Baer, directress of the Conservatory of 
Music, was recently opened by a program 

: ; : %.. ; 
presenting Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch 
’cellist. A large audience gave sympa- 
thetic and enthusiastic appreciation. 





DUTCH POET IS HARTMANN’S FRIEND 


Violinist Goes Beyond Realm of 
Music in Finding His 
Associates 
A BTHUR HARTMANN, the violinist, 


numbers among his friends persons 
of the most unusual qualifications. Him- 
self unusual, in the wideness of his knowl- 
edge on many and varied subjects, he 
finds his associates among those who think 
along lines far removed from music. One 
of these men is Leonard van Noppen, the 
man who made the first English transla- 
tion of Vondel’s “Lucifer” and who is 
known as the Dutch Shakespeare. 

That Mr. Hartmann is recognized as a 
thinker as well as a musician and player 
is shown in the numerous requests re- 
ceived by his managers for his present con- 
cert tour for the Bach Chaconne for violin 
alone. 

It is seldom that the average recital au- 
dience cares to listen to twenty or thirty 
minutes of the most technical violin play- 
ing; and masterpiece as it is, the Bach 
Chaconne is not meat for an ordinary au- 
dience. The requests, therefore, have 
come because of Mr. Hartmann’s illu- 
minating performances of this work. In 
his hands it loses its dryness and becomes 
so original and individual that even the 
unsophisticated concert-goer recognizes in 
it masterly playing. In one instance Mr. 





Arthur Hartmann (Front), Visiting His 
Friend, Leonard van Noppen, the 
Dutch Poet 


Hartmann has been engaged by the same 
club in three consecutive seasons and on 
each occasion the Chaconne has been re- 
quested 
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A PIANO RECITAL WITH 
ORCHESTRA ASSISTING 


William Becker Successfully Introduces 
His Concerto No. 1 to Accompani- 
ment by New York Symphony 


A piano recital, with orchestra assisting, 
is not often given, doubtless owing to the 
expense involved. William Becker, an 
American pianist, who has been heard here 
on several previous tours, undertook such 
a recital on Tuesday afternoon, November 
12, when he appeared with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, at AZolian Hall. 

The orchestra was needed principally for 
the accompaniment to the pianist’s own 

Concerto No. 1, in 
; E Minor, which oc- 
| cupied the position 
of prominence on 
the first part of the 
program. The work 
is built on solid 
lines and_ shows 
convincingly that 
its composer is a 
musician of serious 
purpose. 

Of the three move- 
ments the second, 
Andante, is by far 
the best. It has a 
certain pleasing 
melodic fluency and 
contains less pad- 
ding than the other 
two. In it Mr. Becker was poetic and gave 
due regard to color effects, matters about 
which he was not enabled to concern him- 
self in the other movements, with the pos-" 
sible exception of the purling chromatic 
passages in the final Presto, where with a 
solo flute an admirable effect is produced. 

In a gtoup of solo pieces Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Minor, Polonaise in A Flat, 
of course the Op. 53 and the Staccato 
Etude of Rubinstein, abundant opnortunity 
was given the pianist to prove his worth 
and he fulfilled the expectations of his 
most ardent admirers. He has musician- 
ship, a feeling for proper tempi and the like 
and a technic that is by no means incon- 
siderable. 

The orchestra gave a splendid perform- 
ance of the familiar Scherzo of Carl Gold- 
mark and “Three Miniatures” of the Bohe- 
mian composer, Fibich, nicely arranged for 
strings by one of the orchestra’s first vio- 
linists, Victor Kolar. A. W. K. 
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CARL PLAYS NEW WORKS 


Organist Opens Recital Series with Aid 
of Popular Vocalists 


William C. Carl opened his series of 
organ recitals at the Old First Presbyter- 
ian Church, New York, on Monday even- 
ing under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, with a program including two 
organ novelties and vocal offerings by 
Frank Ormsby, the popular tenor, and 
Margaret Harrison, the soprano soloist of 
this church. The new Sonata in G Minor 
by René L. Becker, the St. Louis organist, 
proved to be a musicianly work, written 
with sympathetic understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of the instrument. In particular 
the second movement, a “Dialogue,’”’ was 
found to ke highly effective, while the 
Scherzo was made extremely appealing by 
Dr. Carl’s interpretation. 

Another novelty which made an em- 
phatic impression was the “Chanson Mati- 
nale,” by A. Walter Kramer, dedicated to 
Dr. Carl and played from manuscript on 
this occasion. This composition is built 
upon thematic material of a fluently melodic 
nature, and the organist enhanced its many 
beauties with effective registration, bring- 
ing out the contrasting moods with splendid 
artistry. The remainder of Dr. Carl’s 
organ program was made up of standard 
numbers performed with excellent musi- 
cianship. 

Mr. Ormsby’s vibrant and forceful de- 
livery of the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger” gained its usual favorable 
impression, and his pure vocalization was 
supported resourcefully by Dr. Carl. Miss 
Harrison gave a facile performance of the 
old English air, “Lo! Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” in which her florid bird notes were 
accompanied effectively by the organist 
The soprano won further appraval with 
her singing of Dr. Carl’s “Spring Voices.” 

K. S. C 


Albert Janpolski’s Western Tour 


Albert Janpolski, baritone, has completed 
arrangements for a tour which will take 
him entirely across the continent. In addi- 
tion to his many engagements in California, 
under the management of L. E. Behymer, 
there will be appearances in Boise, Idaho, 
St. Joseph, Mo., St. Paul, with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Birmingham and Selma, 
Ala., and other cities. The tour will in- 
clude more than twenty recitals 
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Emma Trentini is to begin her New 
York engagement in the light opera, “The 
Firefly,” on December 23. 

* * * 


Harry Meurer, a Milwaukee tenor, has 
started on a nine weeks’ tour with a Rus- 
sian string orchestra through the North- 
west and Canada, on the Kedpath Bureau 
Circuit. 

ok ok 


Alessandro Bonci has been engaged by 
J. Gerald Mraz, director of the Musical 
Art Institute of Oklahoma City, Okla., for 
a recital to take place the latter part of 
March. 


*x* * * 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Society of 
New York will have Paul Gruppe as one 
of its soloists at their Thursday morning 
concert April 17, which will be given in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

* * * 


Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, who 
has been engaged by the Ladies’ Musicale 
of Montreal to give a recital on Thursday, 
-January 2, has just been engaged to give 
a public recital in that city on the follow- 
ing day. 

* ok * 

A company of talented Cincinnati artists 
gave a delightful program in Lebanon, 
Ind., on Tuesday of last week. The com- 
pany included ‘Clara Thomas Ginn, lyric 


soprano; Ellis McDiarmid, flutist, and 
Betty Gould, pianist. 

o* *K * 
William Thieck, formerly cornet and 


trumpet soloist in the orchestra of George 
Bach, of Milwaukee, has been appointed to 
succeed Trumpeter Llewellyn in the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. The latter 
is spending a year of study in Europe. 

* ok * 

Frank H. Colby has taken over the busi- 
ness management as well as the editorial 
control of the Pacific Coast Musician. Mr. 
Colby plans various improvements in the 
magazine, which is representative of the 
musicians of Southern California. 

* * x 

Oscar Werner, violinist, and Julius Sey- 
ler, pianist, recently gave the first of three 
recitals at the Gamut Club, Los Angeles. 
Their program was representative of the 
best schools and schooling. The next are 
billed for November 21 and December 7. 

* * 

The older piano pupils of Katherine 
Morgan were heard in a piano recital at 
Houston, Tex., on November 2 with a novel 
program arranged to typify the four sea- 
sons of the year. The students were as- 
sisted by Mrs. S. C. Reed, Nelson Munger, 
Jr., and Ione Towns. 

*-* & 

At a recent meeting of the Lyric Glee 
Club, one of Milwaukee’s foremost vocal 
organizations, Chester M. Burdick was 
elected president to succeed F. P. Kelsey. 
Mr. Kelsey resigned on account of removy- 
ing from the city. His successor was for 
a number of years the club’s vice-president. 

x * * 

Arthur Hartmann is to be the soloist 
with the Wesleyan University Glee Club, 
University Place, Neb., on January 23. 
On March 4, immediately following his ap- 
pearance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, he.will appear as soloist at the 
concert given by the Waterbury Historical 
Society. 

* * * 

At the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
October 27, Alice Chapman, of Boston, 
gave the drama of “Paul,” her fourth read- 
ing under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Scott Wheeler, in a 
preliminary organ recital, played “Scherzo,” 


op. 132, by Rheinberger, and the “Ro- 
mance,” in D Flat, by Lemare. 
* * x 
Haensel and Jones announce two con- 
certs at the Belasco Theater, New York, 


Sunday evenings, December 8 and Febru- 
ary 2, by Isabel Hauser, pianist, and the 
Saslavsky String Quartet. This is the fifth 
consecutive season that these concerts have 
been given in New York and with ever- 
growing popularity. A number of very 
interesting novelties are promised. 
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Lotta Davidson, violinist, has begun a 
series of half-hour talks on music at her 
Brooklyn studio for the second Saturday 
of every month. Her topic on November 
9 was “Sound,” including acoustics, pro- 
duction, transmission and_ perception. 
Viola Reinhart, Alma Schneeberg, Master 
John Kober, Fred Schneider and Herman 
Baker, her pupils, were also heard. 

+ i 


The Brick Presbyterian Church of New 
York announces a series of monthly musi- 
cal services under the direction of Clar- 
ence Dickinson, organist and choirmaster. 
At each service the major part of some 
standard oratorio will be rendered, and the 
minister, Dr. Merrill, will speak briefly on 
the theme suggested by the oratorio. The 
series begins Sunday, November 17. 


* *k * 


John Philip Sousa gave two concerts 
at Powers Theater, Grand Rapids, on Oc- 
tober 31. In the programs Mr. Sousa’s 
transition from the classic to the popular 
was artistically accomplished. The soloists, 
Virginia Root, soprano; Nicolene Zedeler, 
violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist, 
were most enthusiastically welcomed again 
by the Grand Rapids public. 

* ok * 


Ralph Errolle, formerly tenor with the 
“Spring Maid Company,” is making a suc- 
cess in the difficult venture of singing 
grand opera arias as a part of a modern 
vaudeville program. Mr. Errolle appeared 
recently at the Majestic Theater in Chi- 
cago and received nine recalls. He has 
been studying with Lionel Robsarte, the 
teacher of many of professional singers. 

* * * 


Merlin Davies and Walter H. Hunger- 
ford, tenor and pianist at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, were recently heard in a 
joint recital. Both are favorably known 
and both repeated former successes. 
Mr. Davies’ voice has a lovely lyric qual- 
ity and his method is the best, while Mr. 
Hungerford’s playing is that of the stu- 
dious and sound musicians. 

* * os 

Officers of the Wisconsin Music Teach- 
ers’ Association have decided to hold the 
next annual convention of the association 
in Milwaukee on April 15, 16 and 17, 1913. 
The Bulletin, a magazine issued in the 
interests of the association, was author- 
ized to appear in four numbers at intervals 
of about two months. Grant Hyde was ap- 
pointed editor and business manager and 
Fr. A. Parker associate editor. 

* ok x 


Herbert Stavely Sammond’s piano, voice 
and organ pupils recently gave a recital in 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. It was the seventeenth annual 
concert of this teacher, and a program of 
great merit was heard by a large audience. 
Mr. Sammond is organist of the church 
and a member of the advisory board and 
song recital committee of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

* * * 

The Mendelssohn Male Choir of Pitts- 
burgh has decided to take part in the In- 
ternational Eisteddfod to be held in that 
city next July, its members voting unani- 
mously to uphold the honor of the city. 
Ernest Lunt, who will direct the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, has had experience not only in 
this country in directing large organiza- 
tions, but in England, where he lived be- 
fore making Pittsburgh his home. 

* ok * 

Pupils of Mme. Emma Richardson-Kus- 
ter recently appeared in a piano recital at 
her Brooklyn studio before a good-sized 
audience. Mrs. Bessie Allan Collier, con- 
tralto, assisting in the program, sang “Con- 
tentment,” by Mary Turner Salter; “A 
Little Way,” by Victor Harris; “In the 
Time of Roses” and “Gae Tae Sleep,” 
Fisher. Mrs. Kuster played “Waltz Bril- 
liant,” Chopin, and “The Erlking,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt. 

* * * 


To raise funds for placing a musical en- 
cyclopedia in the Carnegie Library of Mil- 
bank, S. D., a piano and violin recital was 
given recently by Jessie Howell and Ed- 
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ward J. Hopfner, a prominent local di- 
rector. In three Reger numbers and the 
Schiitt “Carneval Mignon” Miss Howell 
was especially well received, while Mr. 
Hopfner scored strongly with the Wieni- 
awski “Legende” and a Serenade by Rich- 
ard Czerwonky. 

ee 


Bertha Kinzel, the New York soprano, 
sang the solo part in “Gallia” at the Church 
of the Ascension, New York City, on Sun- 
day evening, November 10, and made such 
an impression that she was immediately 
engaged to sing the solo part in “Elijah” to 
be given on Sunday evening, November 17. 
Miss Kinzel was also the soloist, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Yonkers, N. Y., 
on Sunday evening, November 3. The 
services of this talented artist are in great 
demand, and she is being booked heavily 
for concert and church work. 

xk * * 

The music for the month:-of November 
at the Moravian Church, Lancaster, Pa., in- 
cludes T. Tertius Noble’s “Souls of the 
Righteous,” Marks’s “God Shall Wipe 
Away All Tears,” Gaul’s “No Shadows 
Yonder,” Foerster’s “How Long Wilt Thou 
Forget Me,” Stainer’s “Sanctus in A” and 
works by Woodward, Field, Hutchinson, 
Mendelssohn, Simper, selections from J. 
Christopher Marks’s cantata, “Victory Di- 
vine,” Roberts, Spohr, Barrett, Haydn and 
Sullivan. William A. Wolf is organist and 
choirmaster. 

* * * 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory faculty, has received an in- 
vitation from the president of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, to 
address that body at the annual meeting 
January 2 at Vassar College. It is pro- 
posed that a conference be devoted to 
“The Training of a Composer.” Professor 
Kelley has also been invited to lecture in 
Akron, Ohio, in November before the 
Tuesday Musical Club, prior to the con- 
cert of the Cincinnati Symnhony Orches- 
tra in that place, on the program to be 
given by the orchestra. 

* * * 

At the “American Concert” of the New- 
ark Oratorio Society on November 13 a 
brace of four compositions by Louis Ar- 
thur Russell was performed by the society 
and its soloists, “A Song of Evening,” with 
“Serenade” for mezzo, soprano, chorus and 
orchestra; “A Bird Song,” for soprano 
solo and orchestra; “Bugle Song,” for 
chorus and orchestra, and a new composi- 
tion, sallade-Polonaise,” for violin solo 
and orchestra. The soloists in these works 
were Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano; Emily 
Selway, mezzo, and Franklin Holding, the 
violinist. 


+ * 
One of the recent interesting musical 
events in Cincinnati was the evening 


of Brahms at the Conservatory of Music 
Wednesday. A masterly performance of 
his two great ensemble works was given 
by Theodor Bohlmann, pianist; Bernard 
Strum, violinist; Julius Sturm, ’cellist, and 
Max Schulz, viola. The opening number 
was the Sonata in G Major, given a beau- 
tiful performance by Bernard Sturm and 
Theodor Bohlmann, and a Quartet in G 
Minor, which formed the second part of 
the program, was plaved in an authorita- 
tive manner infused with the spirit of the 
composer’s genius. 
Ss = 
The Ladies’ Musical Club of Bedford, 
O., is preparing an unusually interesting 
program for the Winter’s work. The gen- 
eral subject is American Music and the 
program headings are as follows: “Ab- 
original Period,” “Early American Pe- 
riod,” “Negro Folk Songs,” “Civil War 
Period” (2 meetings), “Voices of the 
Morning,” “Louis Moreau Gottschalk,” 
“Dudley Buck and John Knowles Paine,” 
“American Composers 1840-1845” (2 meet- 
ings), “Six Cleveland Composers,” “Ho- 
mer N. Bartlett,” “Arthur Foote,” “Geo. 
W. Chadwick and Adolph M. Foerster,” 
“William H. Sherwood and Jules Jordan,” 
“Voices of the Evening.” 
* * * 


_ In appropriate conjunction with the open- 
ing of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, free public lecture recitals 
on opera were given this week under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of 
New York. Thomas Whitney Surette, of 
the American Society of University Exten- 
sion Teaching, who has been engaged to 
deliver a special course on “Wagner, the 
Music Drama,” began his series with “Lo- 
hengrin.” Two courses on “The Ring” are 
being given by Pearl Cleveland Wilson. 
Folk songs furnished the subject of several 
lectures of the week and Margaret Ander- 
ton spoke on “Chopin, the Devotee of the 
Piano.” 
x *k * 

Frank H. Rowe, an English baritone, 
who is now on the faculty of the McGill 
University Conservatorium of Music, in 
Montreal, gave a recital last week, singing 
old Italian, French, German and English 
songs. He has been admirably trained and 





is said to have had some stage experience. 
Certain it is that he made a furore and 
that the audience which turned out to hear 
him on a wet and stormy night went home 
congratulating itself on the presence in 
Montreal of such an artist. Blair Neal, a 
young pianist who is teaching at the rival 
in school, the Columbian Conservatory, 
played solos and Frederick H. Blair was, 
as usual, an eminently grateful accom- 
panist. 

x * * 


Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, a memorial service to 
the late Gerrit Smith was given on Octo- 
ber 30 at the South Reformed Church, New 
York. The choir presented three composi- 
tions by Dr. Smith, the anthem, “Art Thou 
Weary?” “There Is Sweet Music Here,” 
from the cantata, “King David,” and the 
organist’s last composition, “A Seven-fold 
Amen.” Mary Hissem de-Moss gave a 
fine performance of “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,” from “The Messiah,” 
and Mary Jordan, the contralto, was heard 
in “O Rest in the Lord,” from “Elijah.” 
Warren Hedden played the service, Sam- 
uel P. Warren played Svendsen’s Andante 
Funébre, and Sumner Salter contributed 
the organ postlude, while John Hyatt 
Brewer was the able accompanist. 


* * * 


The first service ever given in Montreal 
under the auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists was held recently when W. 
Lynnwood Farnam of the Cathedral 
and F. H. Blair, of St. Paul’s Churches, 
brought their two choirs together and ar- 
ranged a program of rare and novel in- 
terest. We had not had any Granville 
Bantock before and the prelude and final 
double chorus from his “Gethsemane” oc- 
cupied the most prominent place in the 
scheme. This music was sung with marked 
enthusiasm and surety of effect, Mr. Blair 
conducting and Mr. Farnam playing the or- 
gan accompaniment. Mendelssohn’s “Judge 
Me, O God,” and César Franck’s “Halle- 
lujah” Psalm were other numbers and G. 
Harold Brown and George H. Brewer, or- 
ganists of other churches, were down for 
the prelude and postlude to the service. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Anderton, Margaret—White Plains, Nov. 
20. . 

Aldrich, Periey Dunn—Philadelphia, Nov. 
13, 20. 

Arral, Blanche—A£olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 23. 

Alda, Mme. Frances—Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 18; New York, Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 
24; Wasnaington, D. C., Nov. 29; York, Pa., 
Dec. 3. 

Althouse, Paul—New York, Dec, 3. 

Anthony, Charles—Boston, Dec. 3. 

Bispham, David—Lindsborg, Kan., Nov. 
18; Hutchinson, Nov. 19; Wichita, Nov. 29; 
Enid, Okla., Nov. 265. 

Beddoe, Dan—Philadelphia, Dec. 5; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 22. 

Benedict-Jones, Peari—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 18; Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 27. 

Boals, La Rue—Erie, Pa. Nov. 18; 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, 
Pa., Nov. 22. 

Boyle, George F.—Frederick, Md., Nov. 
18. 

Bridewell, Carrie—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 28. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Erie, Pa., Nov. 
18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, 
Pa., Nov. 22; Stamford, Dec. 18. 

Clément, Edmond—®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 17; Philadelphia, Nov. 18. 

Connell, Horatio—St. Louis, Nov. 16; Low- 
ell, Mass., Dec. 9; Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 12; Appleton, Wis., 
Dec. 13; Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 14; Lafayette, 
Ind., Dec. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 

DeMoss-Hissem, Mary—New York, Nov. 
25; Guelph, Can., Nov. 26; Pittsburgh, Dec. 5; 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 12. 

De Treville, Yvonne—Houston, Nov. 22; 
Galveston, Nov. 28. 

Dunham, Edna—Troy, N. Y., Nov. 20. 

Eldridge, Alice—Portland, Me., Nov. 14; 
New York, Nov. 19; Boston, Nov. 26; Spring- 
field, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 30. 

Fine, Beatrice—Oakland, Cal., Nov. 14; 
Berkeley, Nov. 15; Sacramento, Nov. 19; Los 
Angeles, Nov. 22; Santa Cruz, Nov. 23; San 
Diego, Cal., Nov. 25, 26. 

Galston, Gottfried—Chicago, Nov. 16; St. 
Paul, Nov. 18; Brooklyn, Nov. 21; Toledo, 
Nov. 27; New York, Dec. 1; Meriden, Conn., 
Dec. 4; Boston, Dec. 5; New York, Dec. 6; 
Chicago, Dec. 15; Cedar Rapids, Dec. 16; 
San Francisco, Dec. 20, 22. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Milwaukee, Nov. 24; Ober- 
lin, Nov. 25; Chicago, Nov. 26. 

Garden, Mary—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 26. 

Genee, Adeline—Boston, Nov. 16; Trenton, 
Nov. 18; Norfolk, Nov. 19; Richmond, Nov. 
20; Washington, Nov. 22; East Orange, Nov. 
23; Toronto, Nov. 25, 26; Ottawa, Nov. 27; 
Kingston, Nov. 28; Montreal, Nov. 29; Que- 
bec, Nov. 30. 

Gluck, Alma—Baltimore, Dec. 13. 

Godowsky, Leopold—New York (with Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra), Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
21, 22; New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 27; 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 30. 

Granville, Charles—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Hallock, Mary—Saerbrooke, Nov. 18; Mon- 
treal, Nov. 19; Peterboro, Nov. 21; Kingston, 
Nov. 25; Belleville, Nov. 27; London, Nov. 
29; Hamilton, Dec. 2; Galt, Dec. 4; St. Cath- 
arines, Dec. 6. 

Hannah, Jane Osborn—Oxford, O., Nov. 18; 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 26; Milwaukee, Nov. 
28; New York, Dec. 3; Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 5; Jackson, Miss., Dec. 10. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Defiance, O., 
Dec. 4; Cleveland, Dec. 5; New York City, 
Dec. 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 11; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 19. 

Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, Nov. 21. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, Nov. 
24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann—Norfolk, Va., 
Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, 
Nov, 24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, Dec. 3. 

Kaiser, Marie—Paterson, N. J., Nov. 28. 

Kaufmann, Minna—Fremont, O., Nov. 19; 
Newark, O., Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
23. 

Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 

Kinzel, Bertha—Yonkers, N, Y., Nov. 24. 

Knowles, R. G—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 25 and Dec. 2, 9. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 9. 

Kriens, Grace—Brooklyn, Nov. 17; Phila- 
delphia, Dec, 14. 

Lund, Charlotte—Oswego, Nov. 19; (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria), New York, Dec. 3. 

Mannes, David—Providence, R. I., Nov, 18; 
Montclair, Nov. 26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Dec. 2; Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., Dec. 13; New York (Belasco Theater), 


Dec. 16; Montclair, 
hurst, L. I., Dec. 31. 

Mannes, Clara—Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; 
Montclair, Nov. 26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Dec. 2; Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., Dee. 138; New York (Belasco Theater), 
Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., Dec. 31. 

Martin, Frederic—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 
17; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 18; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Dec. 19; Boston, Dec, 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 

McCormack, John—New York (Carnegie 
Hall, wito Philharmonic Orchestra), Nov. 
17; St. Paul, Nov. 19; Moline, Nov. 21; Ap- 
pleton, Wis., Nov. 22; New York (Hippo- 
drome), Nov. 24; Terre .Haute, Nov. 26; 
Grand Rapids, Nov. 27; Chicago, Nov. 28. 
Miller, Reed—Oberlin, O., Dec. 10; Eliza- 


N. J., Dec. 17; Cedar- 


. beth, N. J., Dec. 17; New York, Dec. 26, 28. 


Miller, Christine—Columbus, O., Nov. 17; 
Dayton, O., Nov. 19; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Nov. 27; Rochester, 
N; .¥., -Dee. 83: Geead@ean; N;..3., Des. 6, $s 
Massillon, O., Dec, 9; Oberlin, Dec. 10; Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., Dec. 17; Evanston, Ill., Dec. 19, 
20; New York City, Dec. 26, 28; Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 30. 

Namara-Toye—Philadelphia, Nov. 16; Ap- 
pleton, Nov. 18; Minneapolis, Nov. 19; Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 24; Philadelphia, Nov. 27. 

Nielsen, Alice—(Week beginning Nov. 17), 
San Francisco, Oakland; (week beginning 
Nov. 25), Los Angeles, Sacramento, River- 
side, San Diego; Denver, Dec. 3; Kansas 
City, Dec. 6; St. Louis, Dec. 10; Omaha, 
Dec. 12. 

Nordica, Mme.—Philadelphia Grand Opera, 
Nov. 21. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Newark, Nov. 18; Morris- 
town, Nov. 19. 

Pagdin, William H.—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 
21. 

Persinger, Louis—New York, Nov. 19; 
Denver, Nov. 22; Colorado Springs, Nov. 26; 
Pueblo, Nov. 28; Boulder, Nov. 29; Sheridan, 
Wyo., Nov. 30; Colorado Springs, Dec. 2; 
Cincinnati, Dec. 6, 7; Chicago, Dec. 8; Fre- 
mont, Neb., Dec. 10; Kansas City, Dec. 12; 
St. Louis, Dec. 13, 14; Toledo, Dec. 18; New 
York, Dec. 22. 

Potter, Mildred—Minneapolis, Nov. 17; 
New York, Nov. 22; Syracuse, Dec. 5; Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., Dec. 12; Buffalo, Dec. 19; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 22 and 23. 

Quesnel, Albert—Montreal, Nov. 20; Que- 
bec, Nov. 22; New York, Nov. 24; Brooklyn, 
Dec. 12; New York, Dec. 14. 

Rogers, Francis—Morristown, N. J., Nov. 
21; Summit, N. J., Nov. 25; New York 
(Schola Cantorum), Dec. 11; New York 
(Rumford Hall), Dec. 16. 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Battle Creek, Nov. 
19; Saginaw, Nov. 21; Detroit, Nov. 23; To- 
ledo, Nov. 25; Columbus, Nov. 27. 

Schelling, Ernest—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 16. 

Schroeder, Alwin—A®£olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20; Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 

Schelling, Ernst—Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—New York, Nov. 24, 
27; Passaic, N. J., Dec. 1. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 18; Lawrenceville, N. J., Nov. 20; Col- 
gate College, Nov. 21. 

Thompson, John—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20. 

Tollefsen, Carl H.—Rockville Centre, L. L., 
Dec. 4. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Ridgewood, N. 
J., Nov. 29; Passaic, Dec. 6; Paterson, Dec. 
13; Hackensack, Dec. 20. 

Welsh, Corinne—Erie, Pa., Nov. § 18; 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, 
Pa., Nov. 22. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 26; Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 2; New 
York City, Dec. 3; Cincinnati, Dec. 5; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Dec. 13; Minneapolis, Dec. 15; 
Chicago, Dec. 16; Newport, R. I., Dec. 19. 

Whitehill, Clarence—Cincinnati, Nov. 22, 
23. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Young, John—Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Blooms- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, Pa., Nov. 
99 
Ysaye, Eugen—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 22, 23; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 26; New York (with 
Philharmonic Orchestra), Nov. 28, 29 (Car- 
negie Hall). 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Pittsburgh, Nov. 15; 
Minneapolis, Nov. 22. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Bloomfield, Nov. 
18; New York, Nov. 21; Brooklyn, Dec. 7. 

Barrére Ensemble—New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 18; Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 19; Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., Nov, 21. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 5, 7; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Inst. Arts and Sciences), Dec. 6. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Nov. 18; Washington, N. C., Nov. 19; 
Elizabeth City, N. C., Nov, 20; Pocomo City, 
Md., Nov. 22. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 16, 22, 23; Dec. 6, 7, 20, 21; Jan. 
a, &: ae, Bh Sas Pow 2, 14, BB, Be:. Mar. i, 
14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 11, 12. 

Collegiate Quartet—Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, 
Pa., Nov. 22. 








Downer-Eaton Trio—Rochester, Nov. 20; 
Manchester, Conn., Dec. 11; Spencer, Mass., 
Dec. 20. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Detroit, Nov. 16; 
fEolian Hall, New York, Dec. 9. 

Gamble Concert Party—Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
Nov. 18; Roswell, N. Mex., Nov. 20; Dalhart, 
Tex., Nov, 22; Plainview, Tex., Nov. 23. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 
18; St. Paul, Nov. 24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 
25. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Dec. 3. 

Kneisel Quartet—Baltimore, Nov. 29; Dec. 
10. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 18; Montclair, N. J., Nov. 26; Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 
6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New York 
(Belasco Theatér), Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., 
Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31. 

Margulies Trio—AZ£olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 16. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 17, 22, 24; Dec. 1, 6, 8, 20. 

Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, Nov. 17, 21, 22; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 24; New York, Nov. 28, 29; Dee. 1, 
12, 18, 19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 


New York Symphony Orchestra—“olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 17, 22, 24; Dec. 1, 6, 
8, 15; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of Arts and 
Sciences), Nov. 9; Dec. 7. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, 26, 28. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Nov. 16. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—®olian 
Hall, Nov. 21. 

Saa Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Nov. 29; Dec. 
13, 20. 

Saslavsky Quartet—Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 18; 
Spartanburg, Nov. 19. — 

Sousa’s Band—Hippodrome, New, York 
Dec. 9. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Nov. 15, 16. 

Tollefsen Trio—Huntington, L. I., Nov. 19; 
Garden City, L. I, Nov. 21; Jamaica, Nov. 
22; Perth Amboy, Dec. 16; New York, Dec. 
9 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 23; Dec. 21: 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 9. 

Zoellner Quartet—Grand Rapids, Nov. 17: 
Notre Dame, Nov. 20; New York (A®olian 
Hall), Dec. 2; Red Bank, Dec. 8; Boston, 
Dec. 4, 5; Detroit, Dec. 7. 
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| SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF 


CLASSIFYING SHEET MUSIC 





By RICHARD T. TINDALE, 
Inventor of the Tindale Cabinet 


— persons in the musical world to-day 

realize how important it is for the mu- 
sician to have his “implements of war” in 
a systematic, handy and altogether conve- 
nient arrangement, so that no time is lost 


in finding a composition that has not been 
called into use for 
say a year or more. 
There is one thing 
that appeals to prac- 
tically every human 
being and that is 
the systematizing of 
any kind of mate- 
rial which is to be 
used in the course 
of one’s daily work. 
With this in mind, 
I have worked out 
a system for the 
classification of mu- 
sic. 
During the dozen 
years of my _ con- 
nection with the 
music house of G. 
Schirmer I was brought in contact with 
many musicians and in this way came to 
realize the need of an orderly system for 
the filing of sheet music and music books. 


The Schirmer house installed a system 
involving the use of small sliding drawers 
or trays a few years ago for keeping its 
wholesale stock of music. This proved 
very successful and I felt sure that the 





Richard T. Tindale 


same idea could be utilized for individuals 
who had occasion to collect music in quan- 
tities. Out of this conviction grew a cabi- 
net, containing a series of narrow sliding 
drawers, so constructed as to occupy a 
minimum amount of space. 

Just as the business man in our time has 
decided that the letter file and card index 
that is simplest is the best for his use, so 
must the musician—and also the amateur 
who plays for his own amusement—select 
that method of filing his music, which is 
most convenient and incidently simplest. 

An additional problem presented itself, 
however, in the classification of music, as 
the music varies greatly in size and thick- 
ness. To meet this contingency I devised 
drawers of various sizes so that each item 
could be filed away advantageously. The 
drawers are numbered consecutively and 
the plan under which they are used involves 
the numbering of each piece of music to 
correspond with the number of the drawer 
in which it is kept. A bound indexed cata- 
logue accompanies each cabinet enabling 
one to see at a glance just what music he 
has by a certain composer or under a cer- 
tain title and also where it may be found. 

The matter of taking care of collections 
of music, such as song-cycles, books of 
studies, opera scores, etc., has not been 
overlooked and each cabinet is provided 
with a number of sliding trays of a proper 
size to accommodate these larger books and 
albums. 

That the application of this idea is prac- 
ticable has been demonstrated, I believe, by 
the readiness with which many prominent 
artists have adopted it. 





Great Audience for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in Omaha 


OmaHA, Nes. Nov. 8—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who appeared here yesterday 
evening under the management of Evelyn 
Hopper, was greeted by an audience which 
occupied not only every seat and square 
foot of standing room of the Brandeis 
Theater, but the stage as well—an audi- 
ence whose size was exceeded only by its 
enthusiasm. The program was a_ most 
artistic one, giving scope for the wonder- 
ful variety of the singer’s marvelous voice 
and interpretative art. She was supported 
in a musicianly manner by her accompanist, 
Katharine Hoffman, while Eduard Collins 
played two groups of piano solos with 
technical finish and_ intellectuality, and 
Charles Tulleys, a local ’cellist, acquitted 
himself most creditably in an ensemble 


number. E. L. W. 





Marie Louise Biggers’s Success in Opera 


Marie Louise Biggers, contralto, who 
made her first appearance in opera with 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Company 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last Spring, is meeting with great success 
on the present tour of the Aborn Com- 
pany. In recent appearances in Provi- 
dence, R. I., she essayed the roles of Su- 
zuki in “Madama Butterfly” and Azucena 
in “Il Trovatore” and received the highest 
praise of the critics for the beautiful qual- 
ity of her voice, her interpretation and her 
dramatic ability. Miss Biggers received 
her entire instruction under Mrs. Florence 
L. Wessell, the New York voice teacher. 





Marion Green Soloist with Omaha Choir 

Omanwa, Nepr., Nov. 9.—The Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Thomas J. Kelly director, 
made its only appearance for the year 
(barring the May Festival, in conjunction 
with the Thomas Orchestra) before the 


Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, on 
which occasion the huge auditorium was 
filled almost to capacity. The choir is do- 
ing splendid work. The parts are well 
balanced, the body of contraltos being par- 
ticularly fine, and the tone is remarkable 
for its beautiful quality and its great va- 
riety. The enunciation is wonderfully 
clear. The choir has specialized in unac- 
companied work, of which last night’s 
program was entirely composed, and it is 
worthy of note that not once during the 
long and exacting program was there the 
least manifestation of uncertainty as to 
pitch. Marion Green, baritone, was the 
assisting artist, singine three groups of 
songs, and displaying a voice of consid- 
erable power and of agreeable quality, 
coupled with intelligent interpretation. 
Martin Bush played the accompaniments 
artistically. E. L. W. 


McCormack Here for Concert and Opera 
Season 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, ar- 
rived from Europe on the Caronia, Novem- 
ber 10, for a concert tour and appearances 
with the Boston Opera Company. He starts 
his concert tour in St. Louis, November 16, 
under the management of R. E. Johnston, 
and will make his first New York appear- 
ance as soloist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. He will sing in ten performances 
at the Boston Opera. 


Olive Mead Quartet in Baltimore 


SALTIMORE, Nov. 1t1.—The Olive Mead 
Quartet gave the fourth recital at the Pea- 
body Conservatory November 8, present- 
ing an interesting program which was ex- 
cellently rendered. Mendelssohn’s Quartet 
in E Flat, op. 12; Glazounow’s Interludium 
in Modo Antico and Haydn’s Quartet in 
D Major comprised the program. 


W. J. R. 
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CONTESTED CHARPENTIER’S RIGHT TO SUCCEED MASSENET IN FRENCH ACADEMY 





Saint-Saens and Committee Were 
in Favor of Other Composers 
as a Candidate — Popular 
Opinion Caused Them to Re- 
verse Decision—Clement Tells 
of Operatic Plans 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
October 31, 1912. 


HE author of “Louise,” Gustave Char- 

pentier, has been elected by the Acad- 

emy of Fine Arts the successor in that body 

of Massenet, under whose direction he first 

studied music in the National Conserva- 
tory, nearly thirty years ago. 

Charpentier’s election was not devoid of 
the customary incident. 

The music committee of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, one of the foremost sections of 
the Institute of France, comprises the fol- 
lowing members: C. Saint-Saéns, Pala- 
dilhe, Théodore Dubois, Gabriel Fauré, 


Ch.-M. Widor. This committee refused to 
sanction the candidacy of Gustave Char- 
pentier and recognized a list of six can- 
didates of varied merits: Georges Hue, 
Charles Lefévre, Gabriel Pierné, Emile 
Pessard, Henri Maréchal, André Mes- 
sager. 

But popular favor and the majority of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, of which the 
music committee constitutes but a minority, 
chose Gustave Charpentier as their cham- 
pion, and so it is that the author of 
“Louise” has been elected by the “incom- 
petents”—the painters and sculptors who 
are members of the Academy of Fine Arts 
and by the public at large. Massenet him- 
self, Charpentier’s predecessor under the 
Coupole of the Institute, won his seat in 
the same manner. 

Gustave Charpentier, who is the youngest 
member of the music section of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, was born in 1860. He 
received his musical education in the con- 
servatories of Tourcoing and Lille and in 
the National Conservatory of Paris. 

He is active in organizations whose aim 
is the popularizing of music and the wel- 
fare of musicians. He is the founder of 
the Society of Mimi-Pinson, which encour- 
ages the love and practice of music among 
the shopgirls by giving them free seats to 
the Opera performances; director of the 
Popular Conservatory; founder and hon- 
orary president of the Parisian Union and 
Federation of Music Artists. 

Among his most noted works are: “Di- 
don,” lyric scene, performed in 1887; “Im- 
pressions d'Italie,” orchestral suite, 1891; 
“La Vie du Poéte,” symphony-drama in 
four parts, 1892; “Sérénade de Watteau,” 











—Photo by Boston Photo News Co. 


Gustave Charpentier, the Celebrated French Composer, Who Has Been Appointed to the Academy of Fine Arts in Paris, to Suc- 
ceed Massenet—The Photograph Shows the Composer of “Louise” on the Balcony of His Home, Overlooking the Seine 


lyric scene, 1896; “Louise,” the world- 
famous opera which the composer calls 
“a musical novel” and which was first pro- 
duced at the Opéra-Comique in 1900. 

Sunday night the Opéra produced “Les 
Bacchantes,” a ballet in two acts after Tu- 
ripides, poem by F. Naquet and Alfred 
Bruneau and music by Alfred Brtneau. 
Bruneau, the noted music critic of Le Ma- 
tin and composer of “Le Réve,” “L’At- 
taque du Moulin” ‘and “Messidor,” which 
have long been known to opera-goers, has 
written a score which the critics agree is 
the equal of his former compositions. The 
performance met with a warm reception. 

The Opéra-Comique produced Monday 
night “La Danseuse de Pompéi,” an opera- 
ballet in- five acts and_ seven — tableaux, 
drawn from the novel of Jean Bertheroy 
by Mme. Henry Ferrare and Henri Cain, 
music by Jean Nougués. The critics are 
not favorable to this new work of Jean 
Nougués. 

Among those present at the reception held 
last Saturday in the Paris offices of Musi- 

AMERICA weré: Mme. Regina de Sales, 

Mrs. Gray, Mlle. Elise Mayrargues, Mrs. 


Helen Mall, Grace Leigh, Eleanor P. Pea- 
cock, Mrs. I.. Thayer, Mme. Bella Alkins, 
Minnie Tracey, Mrs. George H. Houghton, 
Mme: J. Criticos, Mlle. Renée Criticos, Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Shea, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Hartshone, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Good- 
ri¢hy’Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Cleather, Messrs. 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, Charles W. Clark, 
Thuel Burnham, Basil Crump, C. Fitz-Ran- 
dolph, L. Centanini, Dr. A. C.. Valadier, 
Henry Weldon, A. Zeitlin, F. Guetta, Wil- 
kinson E, Aloy, M. Raymond, Norman Ma- 
son, Edmund Russell and H. K. Moderwell. 

Edmond Clément, the noted French tenor, 
who sailed for New York last week to re- 
sume his operatic and concert engagements 
in America, will begin his engagement with 
the Chicago Opera Company in Philadel- 
phia on November 18, when he will sing in 
“Mignon” with Maggie Teyte. 

“On November 25 I shall open in Boston 
—my third season at the Boston Opera 
House—in the ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ I shall 
also sing there in ‘Louise,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘Werther,’ ‘Manon,’ the latter 
with Emma Calvé.” 

Clément has been actively engaged all 


Summer touring France, where he was 
called hither and thither by enthusiastic 
audiences with whom he is an old favorite, 
for he sang for twenty years—18&89-1909— 
on the operatic stage in France before he 
began his’ American tours which have 
brought him such fame.° He has learned 
three new roles this Summer, “Louise,” 
“The Dales of Hoffmann” and the “Barbier 
de Séville.’ DANIEL Lynpbs BLounrT. 





Boston Reception to Composer Cadman 


Boston, Nov. 11.—A reception was ten- 
dered Charles Wakefield Cadman by the 
local music publishers and their friends at 
the rooms of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, on November 6. Two of Mr. Cad- 
man’s compositions, “At Dawning”: and 
“Indian Summer,” were sung “by ~ Louis 
Schalk, baritone, followed by a trio; “Kav- 
anagh,” Bullard, sung by Messrs. Town- 
send, Daniels and Merrill, and the “Hunt- 
ing Song,” from “King Arthur,” given by 
Messrs. Townsend and Daniels. Mr. Cad- 
man was greatly pleased with the warmth 
of Boston's hospitality and the rendition 
of the several numbers. A. E. 
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